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A new source of COPPER 


from “‘the richest hill on earth’’ 


At Butte, Montana—“‘the richest hill on earth’”’ 
copper’s future has never looked better. One reason 
is Anaconda’s activity at Berkeley Pit, where a 
new open pit mining operation is recovering prof- 
itable low-grade copper ore. 


Experimental work at Berkeley Pit, begun in 1954, 
assures an ore reserve of at least 100 million tons. 
Today Berkeley Pit is yielding ever-increasing ore 
tonnages. When fully developed in mid-1957, this 
project alone will be adding 65 million pounds of 


copper annually to the world’s supply and will 
continue to do so for many years to come. 
serkeley Pit is just one phase of Anaconda’s pro- 
gram which assures for Butte a mining future even 
brighter and longer than its long, productive past. 
Meanwhile, Anaconda continues to apply its more 
than 60 years’ experience, not only to the develop- 
ment of new copper sources, but to meeting the 
expanding needs of industry for more and better 


products in the entire non-ferrous metal field. 
56270A 


Anaconda Aluminum Company 


Th International Smelting & Refining Company 
e Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 
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From Quill 
Readers 


Editor, The Quill 

If we are to believe psychologists 
who investigated instances of brain 
washing by the Chinese Communists. 
two of the reasons for defection by 
Ame rican G I S were . 


fundamental 


ignorance of the 
s of freedom and the rea 
ons why the y were in Korea 
A lot has been written on how this 
situation came about, but so far I have 
*n nothing about the role that Pa 
c Stars and Str pes played in it 
ording to its masthead, “an un 
al publication of the Armed 
Far East”) owever, about 
nly I f it is press 
sociation and syndicate material, 
1 rcumstantial evidence strongly 
ates that even it Is censored 
conviction that regimenta 
1leWSs, as typified by S&S, 
ontributed to the ignorance of 
the American fighting man. Since I 
wasn't a reader of the Korean War 
S&S, I base this conclusion upon 10 
months study of S&S 1956 style 
The news section of S&S is com 
posed of three things (1) official re 
leases of PIO offices, (2) reports of 
S&S staffers (for the most part re 
cruited from Army PIO offices), and 
(3) censured dispatches of the press 
sociations. I have only suspicions 
that S&S alters the contents of wire 
material to conform to Army stand 
ards. However, I do know it sup 
presses news it thinks the troops 
shouldn’t read. Senator Ellender’s 
statement calling Koreans, “blood 
suckers,” which is apparently causing 
some controversy among politicians 
both in Korea and the States confirms 
this. Now, I don’t know just exactly 
what all the fireworks is about, hav 
ing had to rely on rumor and strongly 
biased Korean dailies for details. (It 
takes Stateside papers about a month 
to get here.) In fact, the Korean pa- 
pers wrote about some kind of ruckus 
put on by the Seoul citizenry when 
he arrived here about a week or so 
ago 
But nary a word has Pacific Stars & 
Stripes uttered about Senator Ellen 
der 
Prc. JoHnN W. RUTHERFORD, 
US 52 388 358 
Personnel clerk, Hqs. 8th 
Army Special Troops, lo 
cated in Seoul, Korea. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 

-D WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the 
mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the 
Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders ac- 
quire their astounding wisdom that started man on his upward 
? inning with naught they overcame nature’s forces and 
its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come 
> now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo 

da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power of 
They learned to command the inner forces within their own 
ind to master life. This secret art of living has been pre- 
handed down throughout the ages. Today it is extended 
who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve 

the problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement and 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about 
this rational method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the 
thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an 
intimate knowledge of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of 
proy using it. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to 
forge ahead and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of 
explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
privacy of your own home, without interference with your personal affairs 
or manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. Use 
the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


die ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


ScrIBE: X.P.C, Use this 


The Rosicrucian {AMORC) 
ucié A} coupon for 
San Jose California P f 


I Please s2n j tree copy ot Sealed Book, which FREE 
shal! read as directe 
a : copy of book 
AME. = alee 
pe AMENHOTEP IV 
ee FOUNDER OF EGYPT'S 
MYSTERY SCHOOLS 











Bylines in Ohis Issue 


IKE mi others, Richard J. Davis 
thought he was through with 
life when V-J Day ca 
joined the Navy an office 

after Pearl Harbor and served 
1945, his 

aide to the 
Yard at Bremerton 
return to the staff 

in Washington, he found 
the Pen 
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his associates. Out 
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Mind’ Is Baffling Factor ir 
News From the Pentagon” 


rit 
imiy 


a me 


as 
longest as 
Navy 
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of Newsweek 


himself 
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he tag “military 


by 


xperiences 
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Reporting 
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(page 
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City he enrolled in the School of 
Journalism at the University of Wis 
after attending high school 


He later 
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he 
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graduation he joined the United Press 
Philadelphia 
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last 


in He spent four years 
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July he took 
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at 
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father of 
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HREE East Africa last 
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ber of t editorial 
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isual school 


story an un 
of 
journalism, 
“Smoke, Coffee 
Ten Com 
ments Have 
Place in the Cur 
of This 
Unique School of 
Journalism” 
page 
18. Bob grew up 


and 


mand 


riculum 


appears on 
in Texas, served 
the Army and 
studied at 
College of St 
Thomas, Texas 
Southern University, 
sity of Texas 
Master of 


He is a member of 


in 
has 
ROBERT GILES 
and 


where he 


oO 
deg 


Journalism 


AM SHARKEY, 


television's 


whoss 


role in Coy 
expressed 


National News Has 
(page 14), joined the 


ventions are 
Coverage of 
Come of Age” 
National Broadcasting Con 
editor of NBC News in April 
He brought to that job a back 


t pany as 
1955 
sround 


Ne »W 


neaa ol 


of ten years’ service with the 
York Times, 
the national 
viously worked on the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, the Philadelphia Record, the 
Trenton Times the Sara 
N. Y. Saratogian 

He has also been an assistant 
in the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism and a 
member of the faculty of the Tobe 
Coburn School. He was graduated in 
1937 from Rutgers and now 
Westport, Conn 


where he Wi 


news desk. He had pre 


and tog 
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pro 


fesso! 


in 
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: All adhesive bandages are not 
BAND-AID Adhesive Bandages 


TRADE MARK 


The “BAND-AID” trade mark is one of the most 
widely known in the world...recognized in 
more than 50 countries. The ““BAND-AID”’ trade 
mark means Johnson & Johnson, not the name 
of a product. 

It refers to a whole family of products made 
only by Johnson & Johnson... and it is always 


followed by the product name— BAND-AID 
Plastic Strips, BAND-AID Cloth Strips, BAND- 
AID Moleskin Adhesive. 

We appreciate your mentioning our products 
by name, and we hope you will continue to do 
so. But when you do, won’t you please use the 
full name correctly ? 


(ohmsenafohmson 


The most trusted name in surgical dressings 
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Is the Bloom off the Peach? 


DITORS and educators in journalism alike are con 
cerned with the unpalatable fact that the newspapers 
are not getting their share of the bright young men. 

They are being lured away by the bull market for engi 
neers and chemists. They are entering business schools to 
study how to be personnel directors and sales managers 
If they do go to a school of journalism, too many of 
them are diverted into radio and television news, public 
relations and advertising 

Some of us argue that the bait is more attractive sal 
security. We know 
should, as Carl E. Lindstrom points out in this issue of 
THE QuIL 
no longer attractive to the young?” 


better, or at least we 


aries more 
He asks the blunt question: “Is our business 
The answer seems 
fairly obvious—and salary and security is not a valid 
explanation. Salary scales in newspaper offices are not 
yet ideal, and some of the best men are still underpaid 
but newspaper compensation compares favorably with 
the returns from most professions. Certainly salaries are 
far better than when most of us took our first news 
paper job. There was no 40 hour week, no overtime, and 
no severance pay then 

By the hardbitten standards of this generation of col 
lege young men we would have been accused of being 
“off our rocker.” We were not worried about the coffee 
break—the phrase had not yet been coined. In retrospect 
it seems to me there were, however, other compensa 
tions which made our decision easy to reach. There was 
the thrill of a job which presented a new challenge every 
day. There was the fun of competing against a rival 
reporter for a picture, or a front page scoop. There was 
the heady wine of having a ringside seat and obtaining 
a firsthand knowledge of what makes society tick. And 
occasionally there was the satisfaction of exposing skull 
in public office, or hypocrisy and sham wherever: 
it was found 


duggery 


ver had a silly illusion of being a knight in 

armor and if we ever had a yen for power 

for the satisfaction of knowing that persistent 

reporting and a pungent phrase was the equalizer which 

ut the malefactor down to our size. Our dreams, when 

had time to dream, were of writing the great Ame 

novel, or of a byline in the slick magazines. Some of 

proved that it was not an idle dream 
Memory 

reliable reporte1 


of the 


is a tricky reference and nostalgia is an un 
but it is a fair question to ask if some 


bloom is not gone from the peach. Competition 


for news at the local level does not seem to be as keen 
There are several reasons why this is so. It began with 
Pearl Harbor when newspapers were confronted with a 
vast increase in national and world news at a time when 
There still is far more 
competition for space than there was two decades ago 


newsprint was drastically cut 


There are many more one-newspaper cities, where the 
stimulus of competition has been eliminated. Radio and 
television now vie for readers’ attention 

I grew up in an era when a reporter sent to get a 
picture hung his head if he came back without it. The 
humiliation of being beat on a story hurt worse than the 
sharp words of the city ‘editor. Perhaps the Simon Le 
grees who ruled the city rooms of those days went too 
far in their zeal, but it was the mold that made top 
notch reporters 

There are other factors, some of which Mr. Lindstrom 
points out. There are too many newspapers too pre 
xeccupied with charity drives and special sections. It is 
not surprising that competent reporters confronted with 
such assignments ask themselves if it is not wiser to 
turn to press agentry and command the money that goes 
with it. There are newspapers which seem to pay more 
attention to horoscopes, comics and columnists than they 
do to keeping an eye on the city hall 


HESE harsh generalizations are subject to dissent 

There are still city editors who carry on the tradi 
tion of their job, and there are still good reporters, just 
as there are many newspapers which have not fallen 
prey to the temptations cited. But I am convinced that 
the press is not entirely blameless if the bright young 
men of today find other careers more enticing. Mr. Lind 
strom seems to concur, and he suggests that what is 
needed is a return “not to the power of the press, but 
the influence of the press.” 

I suspect that educators in journalism might well take 


a good look at what they are doing. There is a tendency 


l many of our schools of journalism to offer majors 
in everything from circulation to editing a house organ 
These fields have a place in the curriculum, to be sur¢ 
but it is possible that too much emphasis is being placed 


the wrong places. The number of newspaper jobs 


has declined, but it remains a fact that any city editor 
would welcome with open arms a competent reporter 
Part of the difficulty, I am sure, is that we have not 
done the selling job we should do. For a highly articulate 
profession, we have been strangely silent while othe 
fields have effectively kept the bloom on the peach. 
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How the atom Is putting 


In a few years, shapes like these on 
the horizon may well be trademarks 
of the atomic age—trademarks of 
the atom at peaceful work, produc- 
ing electricity for the nation’s homes, 
farms, factories and businesses. 


Already, America’s independent 
electric companies are participating 
in building three big commercial 
atomic-electric power plants. Four 
more such plants are under way. All 


AMERICA’S 
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told, more than 300 million dollars 
from the electric companies will be 
involved, and hundreds of electric 
company engineers and _ scientists 
are pressing research into all aspects 
of this vast new field. 


There is much still to be learned 
about making the atom work effi- 
ciently and economically for you. 
And the experience, ingenuity and 
inventiveness of the independent 


new shapes 


on the horizon 


electric companies are at work with 
other industries and with the Atomic 
Energy Commission to find answers. 


America’s electric light and power 
companies have brought electricity 
to almost every corner of the U.S. 
in the span of a single lifetime. You 
can be sure they'll help develop the 
atom’s promise so this nation will 
continue to have the best and the 
most electric service in the world. 


INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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MEET A MAN 
WE WORK FOR! 





Chances are you thought it was the other way 
symbolic of 25.000 Esso 
Dealers—doesn’t work for us. In fact. the shoe 


is on the other foot! 


around. But this man 


Actually he’s our customer—a very important 
custome! . an independent businessman who 
buys Esso products from us and resells them to 
you at his Esso Station. He chose the Esso Sign 
for a very definite reason. He believes that our 
products—together with our reputation and our 
methods of doing business—give him the best 


possible chance for personal success. 


The records bear out the wisdom of his choice. 


Over 990 dealers have been with us 30 years or 


more. Another 3,021 have served you at the 
Esso Sign for over 20 years; still another 4,385 
for more than 10 years. They could have sold 
another brand at any time, but they like the way 
we operate and the way you prefer the ever- 
improving products we supply—such as our 
new GOLDEN Esso ExTRA. 


So next time you stop in at an Esso Dealer’s, 
look at him in a new light. He’s doing an impor- 
tant job and he’s doing it well. He’s making his 
own way in a highly competitive business. And 
though we're dedicated to helping him in that 
business all we can, please remember this— your 
Esso Dealer may wear an Esso uniform . . . but 
he’s in business for himself. 








WHAT'S BEHIND THIS SUCCESSFUL RELATIONSHIP? 


Because it might be of general interest, we highlight here some of the principles, unchanged 


throughout the years, under which we do business with the men who sell you our products: 


e The motoring public is best served by the distribution 
of petroleum products through service stations oper- 
ated by independent merchants. 

Our customers, the Esso Dealers, are free to run their 
businesses as they see fit 

We do not enter into exclusive dealing contracts on 
gasoline, oil, tires, batteries or accessories. We try to 
sell our Esso Dealers on stocking and merchandising 
our Esso and ATLAS products because we feel it is to 
our mutual advantage that they do so. 

Esso leadership, through research, is assurance to our 
dealers that we will continue to supply them with the 
best in product quality. 

We know it is good business and, therefore, urge our 
dealers to maintain clean and attractive looking sta- 
tions and to provide prompt and courteous service, 
because experience and consumer research have 
proved that these attract more customers. 


e When we have the opportunity to deal with someone 


who has demonstrated his ability as a good merchan- 
diser, we do so in preference to one who is neglectful 
of his business. 


Twenty percent of Esso Dealer outlets are owned by 
doctors, lawyers, widows, estates, legislators, educa- 
tional institutions, and people in just about every 
walk of life. These we lease and, in turn, sublease to 
dealers. Seventy percent are either owned by the 
dealer himself or leased by him from others. 


We consult with representative groups of our dealers 
on new merchandising programs and dealer problems 
in order to obtain the benefit of their opinions and 
comments. 


We and our dealers are dependent upon each other 
for success. For this reason, we must work together 
in every possible way. 





ESSO 


STANDARD OIL 


This message appeared recently in newspapers in major cities in the area served by Esso Dealers 


COMPANY 








New Jersey Newsmen Win Important 
Victory for Freedom of the Press 


Vigor of fight waged by press and other groups forces state Senate 
to abandon closed sessions; though legislators deny they were set- 


ting a precedent, most agree that the outcome was a healthy sign. 


RENTON Statehouse reporters 
T accted in the corridor near the 
walls of the New 
Jersey State Senate chamber on July 


dusky marble 


30 waiting for an expected routine 
executive session to end 

They had 
ness it was the day Governor 


Meyner 


press 


good cause for restless 


since 
Robert B 
tain the 
Beach retreat 
billed as a 


to conhrm 


planned to enter 


corps at his Island 


had been 


and dried” 


The session 
“cut meeting 
Governor Meyner’s six 
appointments to the new Rutgers Uni 


versity Board of Governors. Governor 


By JOSEPH D. HUTNYAN 


Meyner, had met with 


leaders of the Republican-controlled 


a Democrat, 


Senate and cleared the appointments 
Some newsmen serving afternoon pa 
pers with early deadlines already had 
filed that all six ap 
pointments had been approved 

The hours began to slip by. but the 
brown 
behind the 
the sergeant-at-arms 


stories stating 


massive doors remained mo 


tionless stoical figure of 
After about three hours of this mys 
Senate 


reveaied 


terious silence President 
Wayne Dumont that 


for a quick confirmation of the ap 


plans 


Straining to catch a question from one of his New Jersey State Senate interro- 
gators, Judge John O. Bigelow is shown here as he appeared at the explosive 
hearing which opened to newsmen legislative sessions previously held in secret. 


pointments had collapsed. He said 
questions were being raised by some 
senators about the qualifications of 
appointee John O. Bigelow, ex-jurist 
and prominent Newark attorney 
Reporters looked at Dumont in dis 
belief. The 
one of the 
Jersey bar 


73-year-old Bigelow was 
legal lights of the New 
a former Superior court 
judge basking in the twilight of a 
distinguished career. He was a 
member of one of Newark’s oldest and 
most respected families 

The hitch: 


attorney for 


also 


Judge Bigelow was the 
Newark 
Robert Lowenstein who had been sus 
pended from his job for pleading the 
Fifth Amendment 


sional 


schoolteacher 


Congres 
committee investigating 
munism in New Jersey 
Senator 
had 
tion with Lowenstein shortly 
going that 
Thus, without any warning, the fuse 


before a 


com 


Senate 
affilia 


before 


Dumont said the 


learned about Bigelow’s 


into session afternoon 
was lit and within twenty-four hours 
New Jersey was embroiled in one of 
the hottest civil 
ever to rock the state. The eleven-day 
dispute left in its trail of 
broken legislative precedents which 
twice resulted in newsmen being ad 


I ights controversies 


wake a 


mitted to sessions where none of thei 
journalistic had eve! 
trod. On occasion, the Senate 
actually violated one of its own rules 
by opening a 


predecessors 
one 
session at which the 
press traditionally was barred 

The 


open! What was the motivating force? 


massive brown doors swung 
Even now, this is a matter of specula 


tion, or inference drawn from the 
strange facts of the case. 

First, it must be pointed out that in 
the New Jersey Senate rules, the 
word “executive” is just a fancy stand 
in for “closed.”” When the Senate calls 
for an executive session—reserved for 
the confirmation of gubernatorial ap 
cleared of all 
Reporters 
and 


pointees—the floor is 


non-senatorial personnel. 
gather up their 
newspapers, leave the chamber, and 


pads, pencils, 


(Turn to page 21) 
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‘Military Mind’ Is Baffling Factor In 
Reporting News From the Pentagon 


World's largest military nerve center is well covered despite 
land mines and booby traps in the opinion 
newsweek correspondent who offers suggestions 


N recent years the business of news 
itself 

made news, and reporters assigned 
to the GHQ of U. S have 
found themselves the object of con 
siderable curiosity and concern. Sev 
eral 


gathering in Pentagon has 


defense 


Congressional committees 
the 


has 


have 
President 
had 


; and editorial pages have 


shown active 
of the United 


thing to say 


interest 
States some 
thundered, sometimes intelligently. 
“How do you get the news?” peo 
ask expectantly for 
hair-raising tales of how you filched a 
secret paper from the 
the you hid behind a curtain 
during a Joint Chiefs of Staff meet 
ing. They are disappointed when you 
tell the truth: That covering Penta 
gon, like any reporting, is mostly hard 
work 
The 
addition to 


ple and wait 
x-2 files. or of 
time 


Pentagon is well 
the three wire services 
(which often assign two people), staff 


covered In 


correspondents of four major dailies, 
three news magazines, and at least six 
service and trade journals are in con 
stant attendance. A 
ference or 
othe reporters 
Potomac from downtown Washington, 
but in the 


major con 


press 
will 


across the 


special story bring 


Swarming 


main it the press room 


egulars” who produce most of the 


py coming out of Pentagon. 


HE 


massive public 


military establishment has a 


information struc 
ture. Scores of military and civilian 
officers staff the 
separate organizations maintained by 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Ma 
rines, and the central Department of 
Defense office that presides over all 
In addition, there are “technical infor 
mation” 


public information 


specialists attached to major 
and the 
This might seem 
to smooth the way for reporters, but 
it doesn’t always work out that way 


branches at 
ices’ working level 


divisions serv 


A lot of so-called public informa- 
tion manpower is applied to what is 
really public relations. (Congressmen 
aren't supposed to like that term, so 
you rarely hear it in Pentagon.) Con 
siderable effort is expended on pro- 
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By RICHARD J. DAVIS 


ducing radio and TV shows, helping 
the newsreels, stimulating authors to 
write books, working with Hollywood 
on military epics, and staging special 
events that Na 
Ail to the display of 
rifles at a Aid bazaar. This 
may all have its place, but it doesn’t 
do much for the 
porter. 


can from a 


Show 
Ladies 


range 
tional 


news-minded re 


Other “information” people devote 
themselves entirely to security clear 
and 
television scripts, and proposed ad 
vertisements for possible violations of 
military security. Occasionally a re 
porter is forced to place himself at 
this office’s but 
there’s no other way out. 


ance, reviewing articles, radio 


mercy, only when 


HERE are, of course, a substantial 

number of bona fide information 
people. Some are officers who regard 
assignment to public information as 
the low point of their career, and live 
enly for the day when they can get 
reassigned. Their effectiveness can be 
Others, both military and 
civilian, do their work 


imagined 


with a high 


Known to his office mates as the 
“military expert,” Richard J. Davis 
has been covering the Pentagon for 
Newsweek since World War II. 


of this veteran 


for improvement. 


degree of competency and devotion; a 
few of these have the advantage of 
actual experience in journalism. Of 
tentimes it is the career military man 
with good (which 
someone once said was the least com 
mon of the senses) who makes the 
most outstanding PIO. 

The press conference, while pro 
ducing only a part of Pentagon news, 
is an important symbol. It must be 
said for Defense Secretary Wilson 
that, in an Administration whose 
of Cabinet-officer press con 
ferences is poor, he has been faithful 
to the tradition. “Engine Charlie” 
may sometimes put his foot in his 
mouth, but he at least has the virtue 
of opening it regularly. 

Background briefings, an important 
and helpful device that once flour 
ished in Pentagon, have largely dis- 
appeared. The blame must be shared 
by officials and reporters. As corre 
spondent for a news magazine that 
stresses background and significance, 
my interest in information made avail- 
able on a not-for-z tribution basis, or 
simply for my own edification, is of 
ten greater than that of 
basic requirement is a 
bulletin or 


common sense 


record 


reporters 
whose spot 
an overnight lead 

Wire service men, and many staff 
correspondents for dailies, contend 
that the ground rules governing back 
ground and off-the-record 
bull sessions play into the hands of 
magazine This might be 
argued at length (and often is), but 
it has always seemed to me undeni 
able that reporters should avail them 
selves of every opportunity to further 
their knowledge. One unfortu 
nate result of this divergence of views 
is that the Pentagon correspondents 
no longer have an organization of 
their own, a mechanism that proved 
useful in the past and is still found 
in other capital press rooms. In Pen 
tagon we do separately what, in some 
instances, we might profitably do to 
gether. 

The hardrock of Pentagon report 
ing, like any other, is personal con 


news 


briefings 


writers. 


own 


(Turn to page 22) 
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Newspapers Have Failed 
To Keep Pace With Times 
In This Critic's Opinion 


Press has lost ground to newer media in some 
fields and must do better job in the future 


if it hopes to regain 
By CARL E. 


N considering the changing role of 
the American newspaper, we need 
establish point of 
which we 


first to some 


time against can under 
stand what happened to us in getting 
here, what we are doing now, and 
what adventures are in prospect dur 
ing our lifetime. Ordinarily we think 
of Then as marking an era before the 
war and Now as the period after it 


The trouble is 


ory of many living people there has 


that within the mem 
been such a succession of wars, with 
and social rev 
olution, that war itself is a bloody and 
yardstick. 
bench mark 


economic dislocation 


Instead let us 
that is 


unreliable 

take a 

arbitrary 
Halley’s C 


the naked eye 


wholly 


omet became visible to 
in the early summer 
of 1910. This phenomenon had such a 
violent and 
that 
came to be 

Comet spt cial 
ing how the American newspaper has 
that 
changing now, and how newspapers 


are likely to look when Halley’s Com 


et sweeps its tail across our terrestrial 


upon life 
even a soda fountain confection 
Halley’s 


We are now considet 


mpact mores 


known as a 


changed since time, how it is 


face again 

Some of the that 
taken place are evolutionary and rep 
methods 


changes have 
normal 
There is some adjustment 
But 
far no revolutionary change has taken 
eithe: 


resent progress as 
improved 
thus 


to competitive pressures. 


place in technology or func 


tion 


N considering the changing role of 
the newspaper, I shall begin by 
certain hard facts which 
bother all of us, 
them 
problem. These facts are: 

1. Since 1910 more than 1,000 daily 
newspapers have died in this country 

9 


selecting 
and, by assembling 
give shape and pattern to our 


Newspapers have become a busi 


ness. In any community, large or 


small, the daily newspaper is well up 


position of leadership. 
LINDSTROM 





HIS discerning analysis of the 

changing role of the newspaper 
has been summarized from an ad- 
dress delivered at the 1956 con- 
vention of the American Associa- 
tion for Education in Journal- 
ism, held last August at North- 
western University. 





in the upper half of employers both 
as to number of workers and size of 
payroll. 

3. As the era of personal journal 
ism ended, newspapers assumed a de 
tached perspective for which we have 


to use the somewhat ambiguous and 


shopworn term—objectivity 

| We are no 
medium of mass communication 
would 


alone as a 
That 


modify ul 


longe1 
alone radically 
relationship to the public 

5. As a profession we are in critical 
need of 
talent 


recruiting new and worthy 


PT papery these five points, I pose a 


few of the general circumstances 


of our times which I believe are having 
a vital effect upon our changing role 
These are: 

1. Government is drifting farther 
away from the people 

2. Political isolationism is dead but 
we have instead an acute parochial 
ism which does not comport with ou 
position of world leadership 

3. Culture 


amenities of life 


the arts, education, the 
are spread over a 
broader social base in America than 
ever before anywhere 

4. Instead of giving the 
man leadership, we newspaper folk 
have chosen him as our leade: 
blindly follow him. 


Pressed by these circumstances and 


common 


and 


elbowed by our problems, we have 
not been entirely idle. We 


changed our technique 


have 
bought new 
type, streamlined the format, printed 


more pictures, shortened stories, for 


d 


Carl E. Lindstrom, who has been with 
the Hartford Times for thirty-nine 
years, has served as its executive 
editor since 1953. 
bidden jumps from page one, culti 
vated interpretive writing 

Most of 
imitative. The magazines with a gal 
lant disregard for the foibles of tech 


nique have moved into the vacuums 


these reforms have been 


left by the daily press. Type faces are 
than what 
fashion. It is a 


less important type 


dull 


readership, not the 


says 
format is 
that 
one. The 
from front to 
week to 
few weeks in between 


story 
loses long 
magazines not only 


back, but 


sometimes 


jump 
also from 
week leaving a 


It is not good tactics to engage in 


win. Between 


a race you can’t one 
medium and another we are licked in 
the field of entertainment and in pic 
tures. In with 
color, film no doubt 
with television 


sibly look good with the presses, the 


competition magazine 


color and soon 
color, we can't pos 
paper and the ink that we must use 


UR preoccupation, I’m afraid, has 

been with technique rather than 
with function. The result has been a 
migration of journalism into compet 
itive media and this we can stop only 
by looking more sharply into the rea 
sons for our being. 

Is our. business no longer attrac 
tive to the young? Anyone old enough 
to remember the comet year knows 
that he embarked 
journalism with motives widely dif 
fering from those which bring young 
hopefuls to us today. We had illusions 
as well as dreams, but neither the 
illusions nor the had 
much to do with money. There was 
a stronger urge. Although the news 
paperman in those days seemed to 


upon a career of 


dreams 


very 
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ving a 
think 


pretty big stick, I do 


it was the itch for power that 


not 


drew us to the city room Perhaps the 
urge toward self-expression was pres 
ent, for the yen to write is a sweet 
What was it then? 
avoid a 
like but at 


is no substitute 


narcotic I am try 


I really 


there 


word which 


the 


ing to 
don't moment 
The word is glamour 
I am trying to avoid a word which 


I really 
primpe¢ d 


do not like because it is over 


and coifed and somewhat 
often in 
but at the 
The word is 
Whether it is the right one 
know 


understood is 


promiscuous, traveling care 


less company, moment 


there is no substitute 
glamoul! 
I mean, and 
best 
or die. 


what 
the 
for which a word can live 


or not, you 


being cause 
There was glamour, as many of us 
Is the bloom still on the 
peach? Or are we putting our papers 

little 
character, 


remembe1 


with so 
flair, 
youth no 


together imagination, 
that am 
wants to 
us? Have we left him noth 
about but the 
amount of starting pay, the hours per 


week, the coffee break? 


| panpons the city room seems to be 
an excellent channel through which 
Many 


by-pass 


enterprise, 
bitious 

work for 
ing else to 


longer 


inquire 


to move into public relations 
journalism graduates 
the 


press 


even 


city room and go directly into 


agentry. We newspaper. people 


had better ask ourselves why. I re 
to be consoled by the fact that 


some of these people are painfully 


f 
fuS€ 


disillusioned, when they find they are 
the bosses neither of their own souls 
There are only a 
both 
with 


nor their own copy 


few who have to check 
their their 


half a dozen vice presidents, a general 


don t 


decisions and prose 


manager, the chairman of 
the board 
Why then do they go? 


writers we have 


oiten even 


Some of our 
work 


pest 


put to 


handling copy for charity drives, for 
pec ial sections devoter 


1 to brides and 
to travel, to real estate and industry, 
baby 


others 


sections, culture sections and 


without number or descrip 
tion. This is what keeps the money 


n the till 
Our 


and we all have to do it. 
than it was, and 
Not 


Amer 


pay Is bette 


there is a change for you long 


heard two well-known 
ican editors speculatively decide that 
the average pay of a 
the national 


doctors and lawyers 


newspaperman 


was above average for 
I did not drive 
them into a statistical corner, but the 
fact that 


about it is an 


very could speculate 


where 


they 
indication of 
we stand with regard to newspaper 
salaries. 

Has some of the excitement washed 
out of the newspaper itself? 
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Our journals today look more like 
each other than they ever did. Con- 
formity seems to be a phase of mod 
ern civilization. Drop a man blind- 
the middle of St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Houston or almost any 


folded in 


American city, let him open his eyes 
and it is doubtful he could tell you 
where he The architecture of 
office and factory buildings is stereo 


was 


typed. The néon signs, traffic controls, 
the store fronts and all the other ap 
purtenances of urban life are monot 
identical. With 
minus 


onously rare excep 
their mast 
heads, would be just as difficult to 
distinguish, the one from the other. 

One of the greatest levelers in the 
news field—and I select only one for 
illustration—is the Associated Press. 
Conformity, of course, is a built-in 
hazard for any co-operative enter 
prise. The Associated Press is re 
ferred to repeatedly, and with jus- 
the greatest newsgathering 
service in the world. By this means 
1,700 daily newspapers, from the larg- 
est metropolitan organs to those only 
just big enough to be dailies, run 
identical accounts of the most im- 
portant news events. This monotone 
is not entirely the fault of AP. Copy 
reading today is largely a matter of 
theory and it is rare even on news- 


tions newspapers, 


tice, as 


papers which pride themselves upon 
editorial that the edi 
torial changes a word or a 


fastidiousness 
pencil 
phrase of telegraph copy. 

There are other factors making for 
monotony and _ stereotype—comics, 
columnists, features, puzzles; most of 
them to be classified as entertain 
ment, a field which others have pre 
empted. 


- is easy to think that there was 
more news in the paper in 1910 than 
there is today. Probably not. News 
papers today are departmentalized 
but that is not entirely of our own 
doing. It was a rather natural proc- 
ess which I would put under the head 
of evolutionary change. Since 1910 
people have vastly broadened their 
interests and in so doing they them 
selves departmentalized their inter 
ests. We merely followed their pre- 
dilections and sense of orderliness. 

Because we have been so at pains 
to accommodate ourselves to reader 
convenience, I fear that people have 
lost sight of the real function of the 
newspaper. Since we have become a 
little myopic about our function, per- 
haps we shouldn’t blame the public. 
They recognize that newspapers are 
a medium of mass communication but 
it is odd how their first thought is that 
the press is to be used for a purpose— 
for their purposes. 
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HE educator believes it is a news 

paper’s obligation to propagate his 
particular philosophy of education. 
Those responsible for the multifari 
ous charity drives always look first 
to the newspapers as though the 
newspapers their debt and 
existed solely for the purpose of rais 
ing a quota. And so on 
through every stratum of collective 
public interest. 

About the only have 
ever used to study our readers has 
been the survey, the questionnaire, 
the poll. We test our comic strips, 
our columnists, our puzzles and our 
news pictures. And when the adding 
machine has spoken, we know how 
to edit the paper. No doubt the great 
editor of the future will be a grad 
uate of I.B.M. It is curious that the 
concern whose motto is an imperative 
“Think!” is in business solely to pro 
duce substitutes for that old-fash 
ioned process, 


stood in 


money 


means we 


I think we have come to confuse 
acceptance and worth. It has been 
our constant endeavor to reach as 
many readers as possible. We never 
forget that newspapers are a mass 
medium. The price of the paper is 
determined by the relationship of the 
nickel to the common man _ even 
though our product might be worth 
five times five. 

It is the common man of whom we 
thinking properly so. His 
favor is cultivated by everyone for 
the common man is king. Whether it 
is books or phonograph records, films 
or drama, the constant endeavor is 
to spread this culture as far as pos 
sible. This, of course, is a good thing 
because in America these things are 
for the enjoyment of all and we 
would not have it otherwise. 


are and 


T was a year and a half ago that 

Robert M. Hutchins shocked the 
American Society of Newspapers Edi 
tors when he said: “It may turn out 
that reading is an anachronism.” Per 
haps Mr. Hutchins merely had a 
whimsical moment—but I wonder. 
There are reasons why Johnny can’t 
read and these reasons may be a real 
sign of the times. Perhaps Johnny’s 
parents are able to read but they 
don’t. Most of their time they spend 
before the television screen. Why, 
then, should Johnny learn to read 
when he has never seen his parents 
pick up a book? 

There are other evidences too of a 
decline in active literacy. It is a com 
monplace that spelling among the 
young isn’t what it used to be and 
that the English alphabet is looked 
upon by some of them as a strange 


(Turn to page 23) 
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Visual Coverage of National News Has 
Come of Age Says N.B.C. Executive 


Networks have developed new reporting techniques which newspapers 
used to supplement their own correspondents at this year's 
political conventions; television had many “exclusives.” 


ELEVISION coverage of news did 
not come of age with the 1956 po 
litical conventions—it had reached 

maturity perhaps as early as the 1952 

This 

in our minds that 
effective 

reportage 


conventions year's sessions 


merely confirmed 


we had easily the most 


means of news coverage, 
and presentation that exists today 

What othe: could 
presented adequately the tremendous 
impact that resulted from NBC’s mo 
bile coverage of President Eisenhow 
arrival in San The 
NBC mobile unit—the only such ve 
hicle on the scene—followed General 
Eisenhower along the route from the 
airport to his hotel. The surveys and 


medium have 


Francisco? 


er's 


rating services tell us this dramatic, 
on-the-spot coverage stirred more fav 
comment than any 


orable viewer 


other single event 

Even this was not a new technique 
NBC's unit had 
the same thing when President Eisen 
returned to Washington after 
his heart attack in Denver. On that 
day, we followed him from the ai! 
port to the door of the White House 

These are instances of TV news’ 
what best fitted to do 
presenting events live, as they are o« 
Ideally, 
all TV news shows. Un 
fortunately, events cannot be tailored 


same mobile done 


hower 


doing it is 


curring this would be the 


optimum fo! 


to fit newscast schedules. That is why 
TV relies on 


newsfilm 


newsfilm—not spot 
critics un 


“old 


which too many 


justly persist in referring to as 


newsreel clips.’ 


PN eesige this vein of TV news matu 


rity, NBC was the only network 


to send a reporter-camera man, Bill 
Hartigan, to Antarctica last 
That put us on a par with the daily 
press. Incidentally, for the 
phase of Operation Deep Freeze this 
NBC has sent not one but 
two Hartigan and Pat 
The film shot last winter by Hartigan 
ahead of the stills; 
and exclusive, was his 
that the New York Times 


frames—those much 


winte! 
second 


winter, 
men Trese 
was flown out fat 
so excellent, 
product 


used numerous 


By SAMUEL M. SHARKEY JR. 





WO top news executives in tel- 

evision were asked to give their 
appraisal of television’s role in 
the future coverage of national 
political conventions. Their com- 
ments are presented on_ these 
pages. 





illus 
trate its own correspondent’s stories 


maligned “newsreel clips’”—to 


S for 1952, several major news 

papers had TV sets in their news 
rooms and their executives almost 
literally peered over their correspond 
ents’ shoulders to watch the conven 
From that 
point, they sent up numerous rockets, 
their reporters’ 
that event that could be bet 
from the office 


than witnessed on the scene. This sys 


tion proceedings vantage 


calling attention to 
this or 
ter monitored home 
tem was vastly expanded in 1956 

These are but a 
feel TV 
come of age before the 1956 « 
limitations 


instances of 
had 


onven 


lew 


why we news already 


tions Space 


compel our 


omitting many more 


A veteran newsman, Sam Sharkey 
has been editor of NBC News since 
1955. 


The best single example of TV 
news maturity was the solid package 
of coverage transmitted by NBC at 
the 1956 conventions, a package based 
on our new NBC News Service. This 
was especially set up for the conven 
NBC had 35 on-the-air report 
ers covering the Democratic sessions 

more than 
in any medium 
or UP. That 
itors, script 
executives 

NBC set up a 
plan, assigning an even dozen report 
ers to key delegations. All 35 report 
ers were required to check frequently 
by telephone with the Central News 
Jesk in Convention Central. If they 
had prime, spot news, arrangements 
were quickly made to get them be 
one of the 40 cameras we had 
stationed all Chicago. If the 
solid but not 
ing, the reporter’s call was switched 
to a dictation desk 

This then our 
own private teletype circuit, which 


tions 


any other organization 
possibly AP 
include ed 


other 


except 
35 did not 
writers oOo! news 


regional coverage 


fore 
over 
news 


was overwhelm 


report was put on 
had outlets, among other places, at 
the Convention Central desks of Chet 
Huntley, David Brinkley and Bill 
Henry, and at the radio booth desk of 
Pauline Frederick Ned Brooks 


These commentators then fed the news 


and 
to the air as the opportunities arose 


O thoroughly did this system cover 
the town—candidates’ headquar 
ters and hotel suites, delegate caucuses 
hotel press 
the convention floor, the corridors 
of the Amphitheatre and the Stock 
Yard Inn, that NBC was able to pre 


commentaries 


and rooms, conferences, 


sent and running ac 
counts more than 90 per cent based 
on our own staff reports. All this was 
“new” news, not 
services. An extremely high percent 
age of it was exclusive, even if only 
for a brief time in some instances 


NBC 


coverage 


rewrites of press 


was concerned, 
demonstrated 
might be de 
from the 


In so far as 
our TV 
its maturity in 
scribed as “the 


(Turn to page 16) 


also 
what 
descent 
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Two National Political Conventions 
Have Proved Television's News Role 


Tremendous viewer interest emphasizes value of this new 
medium and points out variety of problems which confront 
networks and press in planning for future conventions. 


N that chilly August night in 
San Francisco when Chairman 
Martin 
the gavel to bring the Republican Na 
1956 to a close 


all those of us who had been through 


Joseph banged down 


tional Convention of 
the two conventions wanted to do was 
to forget the whole thing. We had just 
expert nced more than two weeks of 
sleepless nights and mealless days 
coming on top of weeks of intensive 
wanted 


1960 


what we 
to do was to think about 

But, as we from the Cow 
Palace to San that night, 
1960 could not be set aside complete 
ly 


preparation, and 
least 
rode 


Fran Isco 


If anybody had wanted to place any 
bets that evening or the next day that 
the three networks would 
be back in full force to do thorough 


television 


coverage of the political conventions 
of 1960, he could 
The 


imous that the whole thing was a big 


have named his 


own odds. experts were unan 


bore, that the public simply had not 
that it 
waste of time and that there simply 


been interested, was all a 
aren't enough high spots in a political 


convention to maintain interest for 


twenty or thirty or more hours of 
broadcast time 

The only trouble then was that we 
were hearing only from the experts, 
and most of those experts had attend 


ed the The 


public from 


conventions in person 


was yet to be heard 
Enough time has gone by now so that 
the last precinct of television viewers 
has reported in via the regular tel 
evision rating services and the story 
is an astonishing one 


and we 


HE 


any reason to doubt their validity, 
indicate that the intensity of interest 


statistics, don’t have 


on the part of the viewing public was 
as strong in 1956 as it was in the long 
1952 
the political fever was running at its 
highest 


remembered summer of when 


Some six months prior to the con 
1956 we predicted that 
would 


ventions of 
100,000,000 
part of the two political conventions 


persons see some 
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By SIG MICKELSON 


Vice President in charge of news 
and public affairs for CBS, Sig Mic- 
kelson has directed the coverage of 
the national political conventions in 
1952 and 1956. 


The rating services indicate that this 
fantastic total was exceeded by two 
or three million. We had predicted 
that high points in the two conven 
tions would be seen simultaneously 
by more than 50,000,000 persons. Ac 
tually, the audience when President 
Eisenhower's plane set down at San 
Francisco’s International Airport was 
in the vicinity of 60,000,000 


al may be more to the point, 
the ratings, which represent the 
percentage of total television homes in 
the country tuned in at any given 
time, were as high as they were in 
1952, but the audiences were double 
the size because the percentages must 
be projected on double the number of 
homes. There were approximately 
18,000,000 television homes in 1951, 
more than 36,000,000 in 1956. 

If there are any scoffers left, one 
more set of figures should be enough 
to demonstrate the pulling power of 
the the amount of 
time the average person spent watch 


1956 conventions 


The total for 
conventions 1s 


ing convention coverage 
the 
hours 


two seventeen 


and one minute, out of some 
fifty-five hours of programming. This 
means that the average home set was 
tuned in to a convention show nearly 
one-third of the time that convention 


The Dem 


ocrats averaged nine hours and thirty 


programs were available. 
nine minutes per home out of roughly 
thirty-three hours broadcast and the 
Republicans seven hours and twenty 
two minutes out of roughly twenty 
two hours broadcast. 


LL of this audience was built up 
for events which were, to a con 
siderable extent, predictable in ad- 
vance. Some of the interest may have 
stemmed from simple curiosity, but 
curiosity is not likely to impel a view 
er to leave his set on for 17 hours. 
The only conclusion we can draw is 
that there must be some fascinating 
element in a_ political convention 
which attracts the viewer’s attention, 
a fascination that could not stem en 
tirely from the elements involved in 
the selection of candidates for the 
presidency. There must be some fun 
damental fascination for the dem 
ocratic processes of government, 
whether they be infused with fire 
works or with the drudgery of ordi 
nary political speeches. 

The public reaction has given us 
new reason to think of 1960. The 
cynicism of the weary band in San 
Francisco last August has already 
given to some profound soul- 
searching to determine whether some 
thing comparable to full gavel-to 
gavel coverage might not again be in 
order four years hence. I don’t pre 
tend to be able to predict now what 
the television networks will do in 
1960. But there are probably three 
possibilities: 

The first would be to 
highlights only. 

The second, to make use of video 
tape which should be in 
full operation by then, to do daily 
summary coverage, perhaps culminat- 


way 


cover the 


recorders, 
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ing in live coverage of the actual bal 
loting 

The third possibility would be to 
go in again on a gavel-to-gavel basis 

What I think I can predict is that 
television will be back on the job in 
1960 to do, as in 1952 and 1956, more 
than a button-pushing job of picture 
coverage 

It is my guess that the public will 
never be satisfied with television cov 
erage which simply keeps its cameras 
focused on the proceedings within the 
convention hall without trying to give 
those pictures depth and meaning and 
relate them to the central convention 
story 


HIS means, I think, that it would 

be impossible for television to cut 
back substantially its prodigious ex 
penditures of manpower and equip 
ment because without them the story 
cannot be whether it’s for 
summaries or for 


covered, 
video tape some 
thing approximating full coverage. 
The reason is obvious. The public 
has become accustomed to this new 
form of pictorial journalism that adds 
dimension to public under 
standing of government. Political con 
ventions have become real in the pub 


lic mind 


a new 


The average citizen can not 
only see the proceedings but can also 
them. As a result, it is 
unthinkable that television can sharp 


understand 


ly reduce the thoroughness of its cov 
erage with the consequent dilution of 
its impact 

There may be those who think that 
a director with three cameras can do 
the job, and I judge by the comments 
of some of the television critics that 
this seems to be a widespread opinion, 
but the fact is that coverage of a po 
litical 
mands the 
of the 
product ot 


convention for television de 


most careful coordination 


mechanical elements with the 


first-class reporters and 
correspondents 

In the opinion of those of us who 
were involved in the CBS coverage of 
the 1956 conventions, the most impor 
tant 
was not the number of cameras or the 
of cable or the feet of 


even size of the 


element in our entire operation 
miles square 
the 
was the job being done in 


floor space, or 
crew. It 
a windowless room, not more than 15 
feet 


square hidden back in the most 


corner of our studio 


This 


our 


out-of-the-way 
office 
headquarters of 
Desk 
“Radar 


tion Center,” or 


room was the 
Central News 


referred to as the 


and Space 
variously 
the “Combat Informa 
at times, “The Bat 
It was the intelligence flow 


Room,” 


tleship.” 
ing into this room which supported 
the pictures the public saw and which 


guided the directorial staff in the 
selection of these pictures. 

It was the nerve center of our effort 
because good pictorial journalism de 
pends not on pictures alone but on 
the fusion of pictures with ideas 


OVERING a story of the magnitude 

of the political conventions for tel 
evision is not an easy matter. Distrac- 
It is far too 
easy to get so facinated with the elec 
that 
some of 


tions are too numerous 


tronic wizardry can be pet 


formed on television’s fan 
tastic gadgets that the main story is 
forgotten. It is also a simple matter 
to go out chasing after the side shows, 
forgetting the big story is under the 
main tent. It is no problem at al! to 
select a picture because it is an at 
tractive vehicle in itself and to forget 
it is useless unless it has some rela 
tionship and adds some meaning to 
the main story. It is a little difficult to 
should 


when leave the 
floor for an interview or a caucus or 


decide one 
the departure for lunch of a vice pres 
ident because this picture contributes 
more to the knowledge of 
the convention than the speech by the 
senator in progress on the floor at the 
time, but under certain circumstances 
it may contribute more. 

Editing for television is not an easy 


viewer's 


job, or one for the timid, principally 
because it’s there is 


no time to mull over copy, to balance 


instantaneous 


paragraph against paragraph or sen 
to double 
facts. The situation arises and 


tence against 
check 
you either go in one direction or the 
You are 
either right or wrong. It is as simple 
as that. Once the damage 


sentence, or 


other or sometimes the third 


is done, you 
don’t go back with a blue pencil and 
strike it out 

When I pulled the camera out of 
Senator Kefauver’s suite at the Stock 
Yards Inn during the first ballot fo: 
the vice presidency at the Democratic 
National Convention and _ installed 
that camera outside the door of Sen 


ator Kennedy’s suite I could not 


strike my mistake from the 
when Senator Kefauver was nomi 
nated. We just sweat it out while the 
opposition showed the winning can 
didate suite 
heading for the Amphitheatre 
All you can do is prepare yourself 


record 


coming out of his and 


as well as possible, research every 
thing thoroughly, deploy your report 
ers, work out the tangled network of 
communications in such a way as to 
get information into headquarters as 
swiftly as possible, brief your staff 
thoroughly, turn on the machinery, 
and keep on your toes. There is no 
relaxation until the final gavel sends 
the delegates home. 


HE results in 1952 were spectacular 

ly successful. The public reaction 
would indicate the expenditure of 
and effort in 1956 
worth while. The audiences were as 
tonishingly 
parently 


money was also 
large, the sponsors ap 
sold their and the 


persons who appeared on the con 


goods, 


vention programs have been swamped 
with messages from persons who saw 
or heard them. Despite the cynical 
comments of some of the critics, it’s 
a safe bet that the person who stayed 
home beside his television set knows 
better what took place than most of 
the delegates. 

In 1952 more took the 
trouble to cast ballots in the Novem 
ber election than ever before. If this 


persons 


should happen again in 1956, we can 
assume that the 
given to the conventions by televi 
All of this will un 
doubtedly be taken into consideration 
when 


intensive coverage 


sion was a factor 


television decides how it will 
cover the conventions of 1960 

But no what the 
may be, if some one hundred million 
people took the trouble to find out 
something about during 
August 1956, we are all eventually 
Those who took part 
in covering the conventions by tel 


of the 


matter decision 


government 
going to profit 


evision are proud part we 


played. 





Visual Coverage of News 
Has Come of Age 


(Continued from page 14) 


Mount,” or, the decline and 
stuffiness. Our anchor team of Hunt 
ley, Brinkley and Henry, abetted by 
the pungent commentaries of H. V 
Kaltenborn, provided a new 

approach to the event. Thess 
afraid to talk in 
man terms, not afraid to stop looking 


numan 
men 
were not common 


down their noses, not afraid to inject 


a running sense of humor into thei: 
expert analyses. The critical acclaim 
proves the merit of this approach. 
We also did not let the many new 
technical devices divert us from our 
primary task: reporting the conven 
tions. We did not let the electronic 
marvels trap us into the pitfall of 
(Turn to page 22) 
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Press Proves a Weapon for Democracy 
Among Tribes of British East Africa 


In three years wise editorial leadership has transformed 
Tanganyika from hostile colony exposed to Mau Mau influence 


ERU tribespeople hid in the 
M thick banana groves of the 
shambas, or plantations, when 

3ritisher Horace Mason first came to 
live on their mountain range in north 
ern Tanganyika, East Africa, in 
March, 1953 

They pretended not to be around 
but stared stonily as they peeked 
through bunches of bananas at Ma 
son, who was to edit their community 
newspaper and direct their social de 
velopment program. As. the senior 
social development officer in that Brit 
ish-administered, United Nations trust 
territory, Mason symbolized what the 
tribe detested: officialdom 

The government had taken some of 
the land of the Meru—not particular 
ly good land, but “their land.” Act 
ing upon the advice of a committee 
chaired by a distinguished judge, of 
ficials wanted to use this “alienated 
land” to smooth out boundaries and 
prevent possible conflict among dif 
ferent tribes 

The government intended to dis 
tribute the land more evenly among 
different groups in the sake of unity 
and to compensate the Meru with bet 
ter lund. But on the day they were 
to be re-located, the Meru mostly 
vanished back up the mountain near 
the forest belt 

In that country which lies south of 
the equator and borders the Indian 
ocean, the Meru rose up in a protest 
which got the ear of the UN and the 
rest of the world. 


O the northeast in neighboring Ken 
7. colony, the Kikuyu were later 
to use force and become known as 
raiding Mau-Mau terrorists. To the 
northwest in Uganda protectorate, the 
Kabaka. or King, of Buganda prov 
ince spearheaded an independence 
movement by refusing to sign with 
the British a new agreement of co 
operation on inter-territorial policies. 

But, though their methods of pro 
test and resistance differed, the three 
tribes wanted the same goals; inde 
pendence and complete self-govern 
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to peaceful land now beginning to learn self government. 


By JAMES W. CARTY JR. 


ment. They opposed the same pos 
sibility; merging of their three coun 
tries in an East African federation 
dominated by Europeans in the Brit 
ish Commonwealth. 


HEY all recognized that the British 

East African high commission has 
achieved this intra-territorial unity 
in other than political realms and 
continually seeks to enlarge its sphere 
of influence. Unity has been achieved 
through fostering scientific-medical 
research, income tax, railroads, post 
and telegraph, and common currency 

















































So the next probable step, political 
unity, was opposed by the Meru, Ki 
kuyu and Baganda. The British met 
these resistance movements with dif 
ferent methods which have varying 
success. 


N Kenya, they used troops and coun 

terforce. The Mau-Mau move 
ment mostly has been curbed. An un 
easy peace prevails. But Africans are 
still restive and white settlers fear 
they may be thrown out in the fu 
ture. 

In Uganda, the British exiled the 






-_— 


Horace Mason, at left, looks over the latest issue of Arumeru with Lession 
Lotuarasaki, an Arushu tribesman who is the staff photographer for the paper. 
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Kabaka for two years to England, and Enid, inspected the Meru mountain project was well-intended, to help and 
tried unsuccessfully to get the Af area two months before moving there not to hurt. Th printed word has 
ament to ject a new a tribesman whacked her on her right great power over the new adult lite: 


the king was returned al e\ ( 


long in their jeep ate and is believed 


country’s two po ater n after the Masons had In letters to the editor. the Meru 


working actively rri to " at a government rest expressed thei: hostility and resent 
ment 


if ] 
+) ) < > 
Na 1ioOnai congres ’ 1700 feet 


up the mountai: 
“By writing about hatreds and ter 


ned | 
ediately the antagonism became vocal 


ive party ganized ! tribesman seized Mason by sions,’ Mason said, “the Meru got 


et 1961 as a traget itt seed oxlendl - their anger out of their ystem.’ 
Have you me to tnrottl us?” ASON also began showing open 
Mason explained ha Oo air motion pictures, the first eve 
Meru. The tribesman drift seen by the tribe. In time. the movie 
1] I goers would talk with him about the 


films 


efforts 

turned 
» cooperation with 
jrume ru newspa 


proved a valuable a : 
: th het This subject led to other themes 
ing le gap betwee! ’ 


in the conversation. The Meru pe1 
sonally expressed their irritations and 


r homes anxieties. Talking also helped then 
ne 3500 people subscritk o Ar rid themselves of their attitudes 


opy Is passed aroun Mason used Arumeru to he Ip pro 

mated seven re: mote a variety of community de velop 

Mason first went to work ‘rs. Therefore, more than half of th ment projects. Primary schools were 

the Meru the situation was approximately 40,000 literates I doubled. Clubs where women and 

s explosive as that among Wa-Meru and Wa-Arusha tribes read children could learn to read and do 

The Meru’s hostility the periodical handicraft work were organized 

| Mason's first isi Through his articles, Masor ‘ Through Mason’s efforts, the Meru 
Arusha. When Mason and h wif piained government policies I the (Turn to page 25) 


A page proof of Baragumu., the weekly newspaper published by the Tanganyika government in East Africa is checked 
by its staff Lefore the press starts to roll. 





Scenestars 


SEE} E}) bb PPD)» 
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Aue Wi. Te, AA pt 
mall (Miki 
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Technical problems of makeup are discussed in a works‘ op session of the Register System. Standing is Wayne Kel- 


lerman, foreman of the Register 
Mexico Register; the Very Rev. L. 
tor, Southern Nebraska Register; 


M. Mattheisen, editor, 
the Rt. Rev. 


A. Olinger, 


Preston Tweed, foreman of the sterotype department of the Register. 


composing room. Seated from the ieft are William Devoy, advertising manager, New 
Amarillo Register; the Re 
business manager, North Central Louisiana Register,. and 


v. Clement Green, associate edi- 


Smoke, coffee and Ten Commandments have place in the curriculum of this 
unique school of journalism, now in its twenty-fifth year, which 


trains editors and writers for the Largest Religious 
Newspaper Circulation in the World 


The Catholic 
the news 


ournalist serves 
pe riodical 


look 


oft ephemeral 


paper a nd 


reading public by ing be 


neath the surface 


happenings, placing them in their 


proper historical and moral per 


spective and interpreting them in 
the light of sound philosophical 
and theological principles.’ 

The Most Rev. Hubert M. New 
ell sishop of Wyo 


Sunday, 


( ‘heyenne, 
Catholic Press 


March 1, 1953 


VER since the Rt. Rev. Msgv. 
Matthew Smith was named ed 
itor-in-chief of the Denver 


(Colo.) Catholic Register on Oct. 1, 
1913, that and its off 


ming on 


newspaper 
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By ROBERT C. GILES 


Rock 
Ruth to 
Catholic 
achievements 
Register 
through its Na 
thirty-three di 


springs have been what Knute 
ne was to football and Babe 
baseball 

Press. To 
for the 
899,000 


tional 


champions of the 
name some 
records the serves 
subscribers 
Edition 


editions. It 


and 


ocesan has the largest 
religious newspaper circulation in the 


world. The St. 
Register 


edition of the 
cited by the National 
of Christians and 
entitled “For 
First place in mis 
the United 
States was given to the Register Sys- 
of Catholic Newspapers, 1947. 
Eighteen Register editors have been 


Louis 
was 
Conference Jews 
for an editorial 
tiles Only,” 1955. 


sionary achievement in 


Gen 


tem 


appointed Monsignors while engaged 
in the work in the Reg 
1954, and 1940, the 
first newspaper in 
America to make a regular feature of 
color pictures on the first page of its 
National Edition. No daily in the 
country ever used such a regular fea 
ture worked into a news page before 
the Register 


newspaper 
System. In 
Register 


ister 


was the 


N Nov. 30 Msgr. 


Register 


Smith and the 
family commemorated 
another milestone in Catholic press his- 
tory: The 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Register College of 
Journalism, the first and only Cath 
olic journalism institution in the 
world. 








The Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, Arch- 
bishop of Denver, at left, and the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Matthew Smith, editor-in- 
chief of the Register System of Cath- 
olic Newspapers, examine the first 
issue of the Denver Catholic Register 
in the Register archives. 


QUICK glance at its development 
is desirable for an understand 
ing of its distinctive character. 

As the Register circulation and di 
ocesan editions (the first national ed 
ition was published on Nov. 8, 1927; 
and the Register entered the diocesan 
field in June, 1929, when a paper was 
established for the diocese of Mont 
erey-Fresno, Calif.) increased and 
continue to do so, the need of Catholic 
journalists became more and more 
apparent 

Overshadowing all other needs and 
plans of the Register System of Cath 
olic Newspapers, Msgr. Smith had a 
dream a dream of training Reg 
editorial 


copy W ith the 


is the Truth 


ster 


writers to enliven their 
love for the One who 


|’ November, 1931, the first step to 
ward the fulfillment of Msgr. Smith’s 
Registe1 
was chartered 
the Secretary of the State of Col 


trustees who applied 


taken when the 


of Journalism 


ado to three 
Most Rev 
D.D., Bishop of Denver 
Matthew 
Systen 
the Rev Gregory 
St. Mary Parish 
brothe: rt the 


In « xpre 


it, the Urban J. Vehr, 
the Rev. D: 
Smith, editor of the 
of Catholic Newspapers; and 
Smith, pastor of 
Littleton, Colo., a 
Matthew Smith 
sing the philosophy of the 
College of Journalism, Msg: 
Smith sums up the 
govern the 
gram 

“Its chief method of teaching jouw 
the student 


Register 


Rev 
Register 
ideals which 


teaching and training pro 


nalism is to put through 


a stiff reading course in collegiate 
textbooks and then to put him through 
lengthy work in actual proofreading 
for the newspapers, followed by the 


editing of news and editorial copy and 


then by having 
make up papers and read final 
proofs. He 


everything a newspaperman does, al 


writing headlines 
him 
page gets a chance at 
ways under supervision, always sub 
suggestions 
The 


courses in English, rhetoric, philos 


ject to correction and 


from experienced journalists 


ophy, theology, and Scripture are ail 


on a university grade, and would 
easily pass for graduate work, as only 
college graduates are accepted as be 
ginners.” 
Although 


authorized in its 


separately incorporated 


and own name to 
confer degrees, the Register College 
of Journalism adopted the policy of 
conferring professional 
affiliation with St. Thomas Seminary, 
Denver. The college grants the de 
grees of B.N'S., BJ., M.J., Litt.M., 
Litt.D., and the Ph.D. in journalism 
The two-first 


years’ work and four for a master's 


degrees in 


degrees requires two 
degree, with the doctorates awarded 
only to those capable to head any 
newspaper, regardless of its size 
However, “the Register College of 
Journalism has never sought recogni 
tion from the journalistic accrediting 
bodies because it is different in many 
respects from other colleges of jour 
nalism. It is 


never without six or 


seven alumni, however, on large uni 


and college faculties, and it 
asked on occasion to 
make itself a world school 
rect Vatican control for the training 
of Catholic editors from all 


the world. On another 


versity 


has been one 


under di 


parts ol 
occasion it Was 
asked by one of the major daily news 
chains to train men for it. It 
these invitations be 


exists for the 


papel 
did not 
cause it 


accept 
purpose of 
training men for its own 
and its staff 
of their time to editorial work,” 
Smith emphasized 

Unlike 


typi al 


newspapers 


nust give the majo. part 


Msgr 

spacious green Campt 

Ame! can <¢ llege S 
the Register College 


nalism is located in, and adjoins the ed 


versities 
itorial de partment on the 
of the Register building at 
Bannock St., Denver 
An indication of the 
college is found in how 


second floor 


934-950 


quality of the 
much college 


before 
beginning their journalistic education 


study its students have done 


in this unique institution. Approx 


imately 75 per cent of the lay stu 
Catholic col 


alumni of 


dents are graduates of 
25 per 
colleges. The 


in Denver 


state, 


leges, 


cent seculat 


colleges include three 


one in the rest of the 


from Al 
east to Spokane, 


and others scattered 
toona, Pa. in the 
Wash.; and from Duluth, Minn., in 
the north to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Priests of archdiocesan and diocesan 


states complete the prescribed jour 


editions of the Register system in 22 


nalistic course before they are ap 
pointed editors. At present the enroll 
ment is approximately 
(approximately 
men), divided about equally 
between graduate and undergraduate 
students. 

Outside the Webster's 
International Dictionary is the stu 
“bible.” In 
and women 
ployes in the 
editorial 


twenty stu 


dents five women, 


fifteen 


classroom, 


dent’s short, the college 
regular em 
(Denver) 
department; namely, staff 
writers, reporters, and proofreaders. 
For extracurricular activities many 
students write free lance articles for 
Catholic and secular publications. In 
fact the college experience of a Reg 
ister student outside the classroom. 
as described by the Rev. Robert E. 
Kekeisen, editor, Denver 
and National editions of the Register, 
“is a beacon of truth, the staunch 
champion of the law of God. He is 
the unrelenting attacker of the en 
emies of Christ; the patient instructor 
of a world without light.” 


men are 


Register 


associate 


UT it is the study field and faculty 

that one should look for the princi 
pal differences that make journalism 
education at the Register College dis 
tinctive. They arise from the fact the 
Register College of 
Catholic institution 


possessor of a 


Journalism is a 
and hence the 
definite 


philosophy and system 


educational 
The first of 
these two distinctive characteristics 
are summarized as follows: 

1. It is cultural in the sense that it 
puts the emphasis upon the develop 
ment of the whole man precisely as 
a human being and aims to give him 
general, 
rounded development as 


such a vigorous and well 


will enable 
him to cope successfully even with 
the unforeseen emergencies of life. 

2. It provides a course of study of 


unusual simplicity in the conviction 
that only these subjects should form 
which 


will provide students with a deep and 


the staple of the curriculum 


intense interest in the things of the 
mind for their own sake 

3. In the 
dent’s training particular emphasis is 
English, 
rhetoric in order to perfect the stu 
dent in the art of 

4. In the last 
dent devotes a 
his time to the study of scholastic 
philosophy, dogmatic theology, moral 
theology, Sacred Scripture, and his 
tory. In other 
actually pursue the entire theology 
(English the 


(Turn to page 24) 


first two years of a stu 


laid on news writing, and 


expression. 
four years the stu 


considerable part of 


words, male students 


course translations of 
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Newsmen Win Victory for 
Freedom of the Press 


(Continued from page 10) 


seek out a window sill to sit on or a 


wall to lean until the 


against doors 
open again 


The 


session is that a candidate’s qualifica 


theory behind the executive 
of them 
discussed in public 

A few after opposition to 
Bigelow’s appointment developed, he 
was summoned to appear before the 
Senate judiciary committee in closed 
The questioned 
the gray-haired ex-jurist, then voted 
four to three to bottle up his nomina 


tions or lack should not be 


hours 


session committee 


tion. All the negatives were cast by 
Republican senators. The Senate con 
firmed the other five nominees 
Sensing what was in the wind the 
morning after Bigelow’s initial rejec 
tion by the Senate, the United Press 
Newark bureau phoned the New 
Jersey Bar Association for comment 
Senate's The staffer 
was told rather abruptly that the as 
sociation that 


on the action 


had no comment at 
time 

It probably 
when a source had nothing to say on 
Later in the after 
the statements began rolling in, 


was the only instance 
the Bigelow matter 
noon, 
most of them devastatingly critical of 
the Senate. High-powered adjectives 
Bar 


Association, many county bar associa 


blossomed from the New Jersey 


tions, and eventually from bat 


asso 


ciations and law organizations in oth 


er states. For the next eleven days, 
the clacking of the Trenton UP bu 
reau s teletype pertoratot! echoed al 
most constantly through the staid cap 
itol corridors 

Generally the Bigelow 


adopted the 


backers 
position that the judge 
merely was living up to his obliga 
tion as an attorney in defending Low 
that it 
terpreted as an adverse reflection on 
his loyalty 

“Would 


sympathizes with murder merely be 


enstein, and could not be in 


you maintain an attorney 
murderer,” 
bar association asked. Other 
took the Senate to task on 
that it implied by its action that cer 


cause he defends a one 
critics 


grounds 


tain persons were not entitled to the 
Constitutional 
by the best legal brains available. 


guarantee of counsel 

Then the state’s newspapers trained 
their editorial guns on the Senate and 
Within forty 
eight hours after Bigelow’s initial re 
jection, the Senate was back in session 


began to pepper away 


again to reconsider its decision. 
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Then senators were noticeably bit 
ter about the criticism, claiming the 
rejection stemmed not from Bigelow’s 
representation of Lowenstein but be 
cause of his answers given to the Sen 
ate judiciary committee in secret ses 
sion. They requested him to appear 
for another this time 
before the entire Senate membership 
at an executive session, but the judge 
said no. 


interrogation 


“As a judge I always operated in 
public, and I don’t intend to change 
now,” he said. Bigelow informed the 
Senate that unless the session were 
opened to the public, he planned to 
return to Newark without answering 
any questions. 

The Senate backed down and agreed 
to open the meeting. Newmen quickly 
took their positions at the press desks 
with pencils poised. Television news 
reel personnel wheeled their cameras 
and sound equipment into the New 
Jersey Senate for the first time in the 
state’s history. 

For one hour the soft-spoken ex 
judge was questioned about his views 
on communism. It appeared after a 
while that Bigelow’s 
would stand or 


confirmation 
fall on his refusal to 
state outright whether he would vote 
to dismiss a professor who pleaded 
the Fifth Amendment to a communism 
query. 


To this question Bigelow replied: 
“I will abide by the law, and to find 


I would 
advice 


out what the law is 
that the of counsel be 
obtained.” He emphasized his reason 
ing was based on a recent U. S. Su 
preme Court ruling which held that 
it was illegal to dismiss a college pro 


recom 
mend 


fessor simply because he pleads the 
Fifth Amendment on communism. 

3y now, a majority of the Senate 
was ready to confirm Bigelow, but the 
four Republicans blocking his appoint 
ment in committee 
They 


slant too “legalistic” 


were not con 


vinced. Bigelow’s 
and felt he did 
not have a full awareness of the com 
munist Again the appoint 
ment committee by a 


considered 


menace. 
failed in four 
to three vote. 

Once more the bar associations and 
many newspapers enlisted their best 
brain-power to the Senate. 
Even political leaders were getting 
into the act showering down 
their own special vituperation on the 
opposition whenever they had the 
chance. 


berate 


now, 
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Governor Meyner refused to recall 
Bigelow’s nomination, terming him 
“eminently qualified” to sit on the 
Rutgers Board and referring to the 
Senate’s action as “a sorry spectacle” 
and “vestiges of McCarthyism.” 

For the third time, on August 10, 
the Senate reconvened on the Bigelow 
appointment, and this time he was 
confirmed thirteen to four after the 
nomination was reported from com 
mittee without recommendation. 

A two-hour, emotion-filled debate 
preceded the final vote held at a pub- 
lic session—the first time an appoint 
ee’s qualifications were discussed and 
the confirmation acted on in open ses 
sion. 

At the opening of that historic ses 
sion, Senate Majority Leader Albert 
McCay asked the Senate to suspend 
its rule decreeing a closed session on 
confirmations. He said the secret ses 
sion wasn’t necessary since the Bige 
low case already had been aired com 
prehensively in public. However, Mc 
Cay emphasized the handling of the 
Bigelow case was not to be considered 
a precedent in the Senate’s processing 
of future gubernatorial appointments. 
He made it clear that those same 
brown walnut doors will continue to 
clang shut in the future. 

The question of Bigelow’s compe 
tence to sit on the Rutgers Board, of 
course, is one that will be debated for 
a long time to come. As a press as 
sociation committed to the objective 
presentation of such issues, the UP 
played the story right up the middle 

trying to present both arguments. 

But what of the overall role of the 
press in this controversy? Are there 
any valid conclusions to be gleaned 
from this series of historic develop 
ments which could clarify the prob 
lems associated with the free flow of 
information from government. 

One of the controversy’s central fig 
ures, Governor Meyner, made it clear 
he considered that news media played 
a vital role in determining the final 
outcome of the The 
governor, who was in Europe when 
Bigelow finally was confirmed, told 
the UP Paris bureau: “It is a tribute 
to public pressure—the press, televi- 


Bigelow case 


sion, radio, and organs of public opin 
ion—that the basic rights were recog 
nized.” 

The facts of the case also present 
some food for thought to those who 
favor open legislative councils. 

Was it really public opinion which 
unlocked the Senate's One 
senator said that at the high point 
of the boiling controversy, he asked 
several persons on the 
they felt about the 


doors? 


streets how 


Bigelow case. 
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Three out of five had never heard of 
Bigelow 
Was it the organized manner of the 
tact that most of the 
associations and that 
of them 


criticism, the 
critics were bat 
legislators 


many attorneys 


themselves, are more responsive to 
pressure from these sources? 

Or perhaps the key was Judge Bige 
low’s passion for a public airing of the 
then 


twenty 


issue. But again, he was only 


one against one, and senators 


from the era of the toga to the age 


of the gray flannel suit—have shown 


a stubborn reluctance to tamper with 
senatorial precedent. 

Despite the diverse interpretations 
which can be placed on the facts, all 
the reporters and most of the senators 
agreed that the result 
healthy one 

Judge Bigelow won the appointment 
The 


had a 


end was a 


he so eagerly sought senators, 


hopped on by critics, chance 
to strike back during a session which 
was on the record and thoroughly re 
ported. And the newsmen wound up 


with a whopping good story 





Visual Coverage of News 
Has Come of Age 


(Continued from page 16) 


slickness. Rather, each instrument 
became an integral part of our effort 
to present more news faster and with 
more perspective than ever before 

A paragraph above I used the word 
That another 
maturity was so 
staffed with 


one of whom was sea 


“expert - 
our TV 


we were 


was reason 
evident 

experts: re 
porters every 
soned as a leg man and thoroughly 


experienced in news coverage 


UT we had not merely thirty-five 
reporters—our entire contingent of 
some 400 persons consisted of report 
ers. Davidson Taylor, NBC vice pres 
in charge of public affairs, told 
the entire group at a pre-convention 
“Remember, you 
Whatever 
your 
far removed 


ident 


meeting in Chicag: 
ALL 


hear in the 


are reporters you 


course of duties, 


which may be from re 


relay on to us for possible 
the air.” That policy provided 


us with a number of stories from, fo1 


porting 
use on 
example, technical personnel who 
»verheard political leaders’ conversa 
tions while setting up for remotes 
As for the the 


our mail indicates broad approbation 


impact on viewer, 
for the clear and careful, yet lively, 
delineation of our form of democrac 
in action. The most responsible public 
is the best informed public; we feel 

that 


coverage we 


and our mail bears us out 


convention 
millions of 


through ou 
vastly enlightened view 
ers. The mere showing of a politician 
with his guard down often can convey 
more than a thousand written words 

The influence on newspaper cover 
age 1S, 
pencil reporters have been forced in 
to considerably greater exertions, both 
and accuracy of 
their 


themselves 


in the scope 
coverage, for 
has oc 


seen for what 


curred and are riding herd as never 


I think, fairly apparent. The 


their 
home editors have 


before. The press also has been forced 
into more immediate analysis, for the 
impact of freshness already has been 
dissipated by the fact that most read 
ers will have seen the action on TV 
Even the 
been pre-empted to a large extent by 


function of analysis has 
the on-the-air commentators 
So, too, has the familiar 
NBC utilized several 
Cross-Country Caucus, in 
political 
presented 


“reaction” 
story versions 
of this 
which experts in several 
their 
and 
in which correspondents from several 


thei: 


cities analyses and 


local reactions; Foreign Report, 
reactions in 
that 


reactions 


countries aired 


panel discussions. It used to be 


the major analyses and 
were not printed for several days to 
a week or more after the conventions 
part ol the 


and the 


have become 
on TV, 


accelerate its 


now they 


running story 
had to 


keep up 


press 


has tempo to 


from the strictly per 


with the 
tors watching for them on the screen 


ND, finally 
sonal angle: home edi 
the reporters on the scene must, in 


deed, be just there—on the scene, 
rather than investigating the bounties 
of local Automa 


tion comes to the watering places 


spas, shall we Say 
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‘Military Mind’ 
Is Factor 
In Pentagon 


(Continued from page 11) 


tact 
you find it elsewhere, with one great 
You 


the “military 


The problem is pretty much as 


exception: keep bumping into 
mind.” Some dispute 
that such a thing exists, but having 
encountered it many times I must 
insist that it does. It isn’t confined to 
military men, either; it can be found, 
often in its most virulent form, in 
Wall Street bankers and Philadelphia 
lawyers, not to mention big business 


men 


HIS isn’t a treatise on the military 
mind, but two of its manifestations 
are pertinent; one is fear and distrust 
of newsmen: the 
failure to understand the importance 


other is complete 
of informing the public, and the re 
sponsibility of public officials to do so 

I have 
glittered with battle ribbons quake in 
their boots at the approach of a re 
porter. Some beyond 
but 
an understanding of news problems 
status of 
that 
they usually get trans 


seen officers whose chests 


are reforma 


tion, others can be brought to 


time, to the 
about 


and raised, in 


helpful sources. At time, 
unfortunately, 
ferred to field duty 

Over the years, almost every top 
echelon official in Pentagon has stated 
piously that he was conscious of his 
public 


responsibility to inform the 


wanted to with the 
Some beautifully-worded di 
rectives have also sounded this theme 
If deeds could but match words! That 
they have not is due both to people 


and cooperate 


press. 


and circumstance 

Unification has not helped. For ex 
ample, by Secre 
taries of the armed services and de 


subordinating the 


priving them of Cabinet rank, it has 
made it them to decline to 
hold make 
other public information efforts, on 
the ground that the Defense Sec 
retary speaks for all. Administrative 
ly, unification has added to the Pen 


easy for 


press conferences, and 


tagon bureaucracy (including public 
information, of course), creating that 
much more jungle for the reporter 
to surmount. 

None of this is as important, how 
ever, as the spirit that animates the 
very top. The example set there, par 
ticularly in a military organization, 
sets the tone. And here, in this cor 


(Turn to page 38) 
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Newspapers Out of Step With 
Times, Says Hartford Editor 


(Continued from page 13) 


and foreign device. So that is why I 
whether Mr. Hutchins was, 
entirely whimsical. Might it 
a fact that we editors too can’t 
the wall? 
The citizen is intensely more inter 


wonder 
after all 
not be 
the handwriting on 


read 


ested in the things he spends money 


for than he is in the men he votes 
for. This vast area of human interest 
we have assigned to the advertising 
department because there is no othe 


way in which a newspaper can be 
economically feasible 

In the’news and editorial room we 
stand in a passive relationship to the 
market place. If the product is ready 
mixed, frozen, dehydrated or pulve1 
ized, our food editors dilate upon all 
of their 


raising the 


magical qualities without 


once what 
Brillat-Savarin called the “Physiology 
of Taste.” 


This is the era of good will 


question of 


Its sun 
began to rise about the time personal 
journalism ended. In those days city 
editors didn’t have to speak at lunch 
eon didn’t 
columns in 
There 
guessing games, no beauty contests or 
youth 


clubs, newspapers give 


behalf 


were no 


uncounted 


away 


of charity drives 


derbies: no community sings 


nor any of the manifold events we 


call promotions in the interest of pub 
lic service—as though there were any 
public 


service so important as pro 


viding readers with the news 


bho don’t have to be 
remember when 


newspapermen 


very old to 


used 
had no 


reporters, editors and publishers 
to boast of the fact 
that had no 
ships in societies, service clubs or do 


they 


friends, they member 
good projects. That was almost a pre 
cept of independent 
that 


without 


journalism. It 
couldn’t have 
beholden to 


thought 
friends 


was you 
being 
them; that sooner or later they would 
make demands upon 
you; that if you belonged to a club, 
held a bank directorship or too much 
stock in a 
naturally 


embarrassing 


you would 
be influenced in your news 


corporation, 


judgments and be subject to propa 
You might perhaps 
have a card on the public library 
without stultifying yourself. 


ganda pressure 


Times have changed. In anybody’s 
town today the publisher is likely to 
bank director; the 
member of 


be a editor may 


be a more clubs than he 


can regularly attend; he may be on 


the hospital board or the school 
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board or may be chairman of the 


community chest drive; he is con 
stantly on call as a speaker for any 
body wants to ask You 
must go to club 


luncheons and every time some com 


who him 


city editor service 


munity-minded wants 


to make a play for space, the 


propagandist 
city 
editor is bound to spend two hours 
at lunch over details that could have 
been five 


seen to in minutes by 


phone. Perhaps this puts the news 
paper in closer touch with organized 
community interests but I don’t 
think it them in touch 
with the 


puts closer 
people 
belief that 

local, state and national—is 
farther and farthe1 
people. That is the 
dark plot 
their 


It is my government 

drifting 
from the 
result not of a 
to deprive the people of 
rights but simply 
because the country has become so 


away 


democratic 


populous and the machinery of gov 
ernment so complicated, that of ne 
cessity much must be done by direc 
tive and by bureaucratic authority 
UR newspaper societies are in 
fever heat most of the time about 
the closed doors of government, and 
properly so of course. It is a valiant 
rear guard Whether we like 
it or not, every year that goes by will 
see more and more decisions made in 
executive The incredibly 
ramified machinery of modern gov 
ernment is frustrating in highest de 


action. 


offices. 


gree to news gathering as we used 
to know it. There is in Washington 
a greater concentration of reporters 
than in any other city in the world 
and yet we know that it would be 
impossible for them to explore every 
governmental nook and cranny. That 
means handouts. And we _ chafe 
against that too, but what would we 
do without them? 

Political died when 
greatness was thrust upon America 
There is now a 


isolationism 


consciousness of 


world leadership, and perhaps even 
some sense of responsibility that lead 
ership implies. 


In place of isolationism, though, we 
have an entrenched parochialism for 
which newspapers are responsible. In 
no country in the world do news 
papers so thoroughly exploit the local 
scene. This intense localism is an un 
challengeable virtue, of course, and 
it is moreover the only distinguishing 
characteristic in the monotony of con 
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tent remarked 
Perhaps it is 
that has caused us to retreat 
redoubt of 


upon a moment ago. 
pressure 
to the 
splendid 
indeed—but I am afraid we 
have abandoned the field of foreign 
news to all but desultory forays and 
reconnolitering 


competitive 
local news—a 


fortress 


parties. 

How, then, do we expect the Amer 
ican people to meet the responsibili 
ties of world leadership when we 
leave them in this intense ignorance 
of the affairs of the 


people? 


world and its 

Of course we print the crisis news 
from abroad but really little 
Perhaps there will be less crisis news 
if we devote some space to the kind 
of news which says that foreign coun 


else 


tries are inhabited by human beings. 

I have never heard anyone regret 
the passing of so-called personal jour 
nalism. Supposedly we _ buried 
prejudices along with it but since 
inevitably the writer and the editor 
betray their 


our 


personal chemistry in 
every piece they write and edit per 
haps we are still haunted by them 
and the only valuables enclosed by 
the grave of personal journalism are 
the sword and buckler which we 
committed along with the funeral 
meats and rice for our hero’s journey 
to Valhalla. 

Worse things could happen to our 
profession than the resurrection of 
the personal journalists. People knew 
where they had them and knew what 
they stood for—the Greeleys, the 
Bennetts, the Danas, the Pulitzers. 

The reader knows where his editor 
is today—at the luncheon club, the 
community chest rally, the new hos 
pital campaign kick-off, the school 
board meeting and other rendezvous 
of community endeavor. These things 
are worthy but they represent the 
delegated interests of the public, the 
things that the citizen hires in people 
to do for him as he employs a city 
manager to do his civic housekeeping. 

I believe that our newspapers have 
allowed the common man to assume 
a relationship to culture, because we 
ourselves more or passive 
in our attitude toward the common 
man. The concern of the newspaper 
should be more than just to report 
the styles, the manners, the tastes, 
the deportment and the caprices of 
mankind. Its function is instead to fix 
a criterion of taste and style; to es 
tablish manners; to encourage and 
keep alive the civic conscience; to 
create a climate favorable to cultural 
life and unhealthy for epidemic phi 
listinism. We respect the 
man and properly so. We may exalt 
him, but I don’t think we, as editors, 
should accept him as our leader when 


are less 


common 
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it is he who needs leadership. It is 
impossible to create a newspaper for 
all the broad 
and thin a base that it is invertebrate, 


purposeless, 


people except on so 


complaisant 
will 


completely 
follower of the 
level. 


S° the newspaper has changed; it 
is changing and it must change 
I 


newspapers 


and a common 


on its commonest 


want to see more 


than with 


and the 


concerned with content 


the circulation figure rate 
card 

like to see 
demanding of its with re 
gard to education, apprenticeship and 
regimen that only men of dedicated 
fibre could aspire to the priesthood 


These 


I would newspapers so 


recruits 


of journalistic service men 


would command the kind of salaries 
paid in the jobs for which only the 
few are chosen. We have enough 
culls. 

I would like to look ahead to the 
that feel it has to 


reade! Ss 


newspaper won't 
belittle its 


prejudices in the form of interpreta 


with gratuitous 
tive writing around news facts which 
are perfectly able to explain them 
selves if properly reported 
like to see a 

need 


I would newspape! 
lead the leader 
ship for it will also be a paper for 
those fewer people who are capable 


people who 


of leadership 
like to see a 
press but the 


I would return, not 
of the 


influence of the press. 


powel of the 





Ten Commandments in This 
School's Curriculum 


(Continued from page 20) 


Latin texts) as it is given to seminari 
ans 

5. Since the heart of Catholic ed 
ucation as exemplified at the Register 
College is understood as the full and 
harmonious development of the in 





1957 WARNING 
from The 
Wall Street Journal 


ring the next three months, you 

eed to keep up to the minute on 

ffect your future and the fu 
business 

reports in The Wall Street 

o you DAILY, you get 

ble warning of any new 

iffect your business and 

me. You get the facts in 

your interests or to seize 

v profit-making opportunity 

peedy delivery to you any 

United States, The Journ il 

in five cities—New York, 

Dallas and San 


promptly and reli 


Chicago, 
You are 
1 on every major new 
Prices, Taxes, 


r, Government Spend- 


garding 


Financing, Production 
ls, Commodities, Securities, Mar 
keting and N Legislation 
Phe Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers and finance. It 
, but in order to acquaint 
Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥ QM—12 


on business 


sts > i year 
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tellectual, moral, and physical powers 
of man, there is a persistent concern 
with the individual’s development as 
an indispensable part of his educa 
tional achievements: independent re 
search 

The second of two principal diffe: 
ences in the college is the faculty 

Of the 
three are 


five members of the faculty 
Vicentian 
archdiocesan 


one an 
fifth 
member a laywoman. The four priests 


priests, 
priest, and the 
of the faculty hold doctor’s degrees 
The institutions from which they re 
ceived them include St. Thomas Sem 
inary, Denver; the Gregorian Univer 
sity and the Collegio Angelico ir 
Rome. One of the instructors is the 
Very Rev. William J. Kenneally 
C.M., S.T.D., Litt.D., nationally re 
nowned Scripture scholar and rector 
of St. Thomas Seminary 

A list of the alumni of the Registe1 





WRITERS! 


3 out of 4 of you readers have the po- 
tential qualifications to profes- 
ional technical writer through our 
exclusive training. NO PREVIOUS WRIT- 
ING OR TECHNICAL EXPERIENCE IS 
NECESSARY. 

“TECHNICAL WRITING” is a new, fas- 
cinating and high-paying profession 
to both men and women 
race barriers 


Write for FREE 48 page booklet that 
describes professional “TECHNICAL WRIT- 
ING” and its HIGH INCOME and FUTURE 
SECURITY OPPORTUNITIES. It offers 
self-employment and hundreds of job 
selections Students now earning over 
$600.00 monthly after only 6 months train 
ing. WRITE TODAY! NO OBLIGATION 


become 


open 
with no age or 


Technical Publications Institute 
9022-C Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46. Calif 











College reads like a faculty directory 
of one of the major universities. Many 
of these ex-students are found on ed 
itorial staffs of Catholic and secular 
publications across the nation. For ex 
ample, Millard F. Everett, editor, 
Catholic Action of the South. New 
Orleans, La., and one of two winners 
of the 1955 Hoey Awards for Inter 
Justice; and Charles J. Mec 
Neill, general manager of George A 
Pflaum, Publishers, Inc., Dayton, 
Ohio, and former president of the 
Catholic Press Association, 1954-56 
Other nationally renowned (lay 
men) graduates still on the Register 
(Denver) are Paul Hallett, author of 
What Is Catholicity? and the weekly 
literary “The Literary Pag 
eant” in the national Register edition: 
Francis Morriss, author of a historical 
novel, Boy of Philadelphia; and Linus 
Riordan, writer of the weekly series 
“Questions and Answers” in the na 
tional The 
list also includes nationally renowned 
priests; namely, the Most Rev. Rob 
ert J. Dwyer, Bishop of Nev. 
the Most Rev. Clarence Issenmann, 
Auxiliary Bishop to Archbishop Kar] 
J. Alter of Cincinnati, Ohio; the Rev 
John B. Ebel, author of the weekly 
“Catholic Builders of Our 
Land” in the Register national edi 
Rev. Robert E. Kekeisen, 
author of the forthcoming book Ask 
and Learn and the weekly series of 
the same name in the Register na 
tional edition; and the Rev. James B 
Hablin, a columnist and fiction writer 
for children and pastor of Annuncia 


Parish, Leadville, Colo 


racial 


review 


Register edition alumni 


teno, 


series 


tion; the 


tion 


ODAY, the Register System of Cath 

olic Newspapers operates with a 
large and well-trained editorial staff, 
which has perhaps the highest edu 
cational standard of admission to be 
found in any Western editorial office. 

There cannot be any doubt that the 
Register College contribution to the 
Catholic labor of the 
three original trustees. Today, these 
three priests continue to serve in the 
same administrative and executive 
positions of the Register College of 
Journalism and the Register System 
of Catholic Newspapers. On Jan. 6, 
1942, the Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr 
was consecrated the first Archbishop 
of Denver; in 1933 the Rev. Dr. Mat 
thew Smith was given a lifetime hon 
or by the Vatican when the late Pope 
Pius XI made him a Domestic Pre 
late with the title of Right Reverend 
Monsignor; and the Rev. Gregory 
Smith was also made a Right Rev 
erend Monsignor on Oct. 30, 1949, and 
named Vicar General of the Archdi- 
ocese of Denver in 1954. 


Press is the 
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Press Ils Weapon for Democracy 
In British East Africa 


(Continued from page 18) 


even have gotten back most of the 
with the the 
disputed property probably to come 
to them 
Articles set 


operative 


alienated land, rest of 


forth 


endeavors. 


the need for co 
Tribespeople 
worked to build roads up the treach 
erous, winding mountainside 

“The big job among the different 
newspapers is to help create a spirit 
of unity among the 120 tribes,” Mason 


said 


—* of the tribes feel independ- 
ent and suspicious of each othe: 
Economically, they are self-sufficient 

when rain and other factors permit 

but they do not other 
surplus 
products which would permit them to 
trade, benefit 


trust each 


enough to grow or make 


themselves and _ the 
whole country’s economy 

For three years, Mason has worked 
primarily among the Meru and Aru 
sha tribes, who number about 30,000 
and 70,000 respectively in a country 
of approximately 8,100,000 people 

The include 8,000,000 Af 
ricans, including the 
rior Masai, 
milk of 


residents 
handsome 
live on blood and 
cattle; the highly ad 

wealthy coffee grow 
the backward 
initiation 


wal 
who 
their 

vanced Chagga 
ers with cooperatives; 


3ara-baig, whose rite into 
manhood still includes the necessity 


of killing 


gerous animal 


either a human or a dan 

The population also includes about 
80,000 Asians and 20,000 Europeans 
(the all whites). Much of 
the prejudice that exists is not direct 
ed by W hites and blacks toward each 
other, but by both Indians, 
who control more than 90 per cent of 
the businesses 


name to! 


toward 


This polygot population lives in a 
vast country with about 365,000 square 
It includes the legendary Mt. 
Kilimanjaro, highest mountain in 
Africa, and Lake Tanganyika, second 
deepest lake in the world. 

Because the tsetse fly 
for sleeping sickness 
two-thirds of the land area, there are 


miles 


which makes 
occupies about 


large unoccupied areas. The scatter- 
ing of tribes makes for impeded com 
munication. 

the 
others 


“However, publication, Aru 
and like it, makes a 
significant contribution of building a 
pan-Tanganyika feeling,” Mason said. 

“As the Meru and Arusha read 
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meru, 


about activities of other tribes in their 
country and Africa and of other peo 
ple elsewhere in the world, they see 
their relation to other groups.” 

“Our and our 
social development programs aim to 
help prepare tribes for self-govern 
ment,” Mason points out. 


government papers 


Before Mason came to work among 
the Meru, they were disunited and at 
odds with themselves and their chief 
The chief had deported 12 tribesmen. 
The banished had taken advantage of 
their exile to travel and see how 
tribes lived and worked. As 
the tribespeople began to talk among 
themselves in the atmosphere of free 
dom which Mason helped create by 
his newspaper work and presence, 
they decided it was wise to let the 
twelve return. 


other 


\\SP HE twelve who returned told 

about witnessing different ways 
some of which were more progressive 
than those methods of people who had 
remained at home,” Mason said. “The 
new horizons 
advanced. 
themselves demo 
one of the first of the 120 
tribes to do so in Tanganyika. In 
secret allots, they elected a council 
of 51 members. 


experiences and 
made the Meru 
They organized 


cratically 


new 
more 


“They chose a new chief. His name 
is Mangi Sylvanus Kasyai. They liked 
him well enough to elect him to a sec 
ond term.” 

Mason believes that one of the rea 
sons the Meru have continued their 
democratic patterns is that the news- 
paper has provided facts and informa 
tion. He has faith in the tribes to 
make wise decisions, and believes in 
the right of the people to know about 
the people’s business. 

The council of 51 members, with 
the help of government, works out its 
own budget, which is published in 
the paper. 


Arumeru includes accounts of sports 


events (soccer is a great favorite 
among the people), religious stories, 
news of the Arusha and Meru tribes; 
brief, one-or-two paragraph items 
about comings and goings of prom- 
inent people; official notices, a cross- 
word puzzle, personality sketches 
such as the one about Bob Mathias 
when he visited Arusha. 

In addition to publishing letters of 
others, Mason himself writes them 
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name. He 
reader reaction to projected govern 
ment policies. 


under an assumed tests 


Arumeru is printed by a contract 
printer. It has good illustrations pro 
vided by the social development de 
partment’s staff members 
handy with cameras. 


who are 


YPOGRAPHICALLY it is attrac 

tive. Each page has four columns of 
type. Each issue has about 14 pages, 
each being 11 and 16 
inches long. 

Arumeru is published at Arusha in 
the northern province. It is among the 
approximately 30 district periodicals 
published in the 56 districts of the 
country’s eight provinces. Most of 
these publications are monthlies. Some 
are smaller newsheets of four to eight 
pages. 

Some appear less frequently. One, 
Lembuka, edited by the district 
commissioner at Tukuyu, is a quar 
terly publication. Two, Komkya 
(Chagga Dawn), published by the 
Chagga council at Moshi, and En 
goma ya Buhaya, published by the 
native authority at Bukoba, are 
printed twice a month. 

Most are printed in Swahili, the 
trade language or lingua franca of all 
of East Africa. Some are printed in 
two languages, and the duplicating of 
stories in each issue further limits 
space. They include Wela, which is 
in Swahili and Chigogo; Ilaka, in 
Swahili and Kisukuma; Engoma ya 
Buhaya, in Swahili and Kihaya, and 
Ekome ya Bukerebe, which is in 
Swahili and Kikerewe. 

Papers generally are edited by the 
British government or native au 
thorities. The native treasury office at 
Newala edits Uchele. Other pa 
pers edited by native treasuries are 
Shime at Kilwa, Wela, at Dodoma, 
Mbegete at Musoma, Mbiu at Tanga. 
In Musuma, the agriculture depart 
ment edits Ukulima wa Kisata. 

None of the government officials or 
native authorities own printing press 
es, but have the work done by con 
tract printing. 

In some cases, as with Tururamba, 
‘the editorial office of the district com 
missioner at Singida is about 280 
miles away from the printing office 
at Arusha. 

Mails are uncertain. Dirt roads are 
poor in the dry season from May 
through November and often are im- 
passable in the wet season from De- 
cember through May. It sometimes 
takes up to 10 days for copy to go 
from Singida to Arusha. 

This means the editor has to de 
pend upon the printer to handle ty- 
pography and proofreading. It also 
means that there is a risk that the 


inches wide 
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editorial ter easily can become 
dated 

Mason himself has a rule that only 
events which transpire within the 
month may be re ported Events of the 
previous month—unless they are con 
tinued in the current month—are not 
covered 

The limiting factors of many of the 


monthly papers are finance, lack of « 


1 
trained staff, often inadequate local 


printing facilities, pool distributing 
Most district papers are 
need by local native au 
th some support from the 
rnment 

Merchants do 


1dvertising 


is low 
believe 
So 
Editorial rvisi argely the 
respons b lity of over worked admin 
istrative officers, except where publi 
social development staff 
available 
Mason has been train 
ing Africar to assume leadership 
Alfred Shaushi, of the Wa-Arusha 
tribe, has been trained as business 
manager and typist 
Two men have been trained to do 
Austin Changah and 
Kanya. Lession Lotuarasaki 


editorial work 
Samuel 
has handled some of the photographic 
work 

‘The papers are helping prepare 
an independent, responsible Afri 
Mason said. “If there wers 


people financially able to start papers 


‘an press 


the government would hand over pa 
pers to them in the districts where 
publications are a going concern 


HEN private interprise demon 

strates that it is able to start 
papers in new areas which lack pa 
pers, the government will favor those 
ventures. It will not start competing 
nenene” 

In addition to the district papers, 
there are three publications prepared 
by the public relations department ol 
the Tanganyika government 

These are Mambo Leo, a month 
ly; Baragumu, a weekly, and Mwan 
gaza, a daily. They are printed in 
Swahili at Dar Es Salaam, the coun 
trys capital which is known as the 
“naven ol peace.” 

Mambo Leo, begun by the Tangan 

ika government in 1923 as a pape 

ins, Was a pioneer in the 
! » continent. The circulation 
is about 54,000. Baragumu was start 
ed in February of 1956 as a replace 
ment for Habari Za Leo, which was 
launched during World War II. Ha 
bar Za Leo orig 
sheet, pri 1 on both sides, and dis 
tributed free to about 20.000 


inally was a one-page 


Although the small size was insuf 


ficient to give adequate scope to na 
tional, local and world news, it was 
continued for a while to serve a pub 
lic which was prepared to read but 
not to pay. Salaries have risen some 
what in the last two years, and the 
new paper, Baragumu, an illustrated 
eight-page weekly, is sold, but is 
cheap: 10 cents Tanganyikan money, 
which is the equivalent of about 14 10 
cents in American money 
Mwangaza, a small evening 
is published in Dar Es Salaa 
people of that city and Tanga, an 


old slave trading stop ol the Arabs 


papel 
I 


n tol 


in their trek westward. They named 
the country of Tanganyika which 
means “the grasslands beyond Tan 
ga,” the seaport. Mwangaza has about 
1500 subscribers 


HE government printer prints the 

official publication, Tanganyika Ga 
zette, a weekly published in English 

A popular publication is Siku H 
ci (Today), a six-weekly magazine 
composed almost entirely of pictures 
It is produced by the Central Office 
of Information in London and is print 
ed in the United Kingdom. Each issuc 
contains about 11,000 Swahili and 1 
500 English copies 

The Standard group of newspapers 
publishes two periodicals i 
a daily, The Tanganyika 
which goes to about 7.000 subser 
and The Sunday News, which goes 
to approximately 7,100. These papers 
reach most of the main centers of the 
territory, and are published in Dar 
Es Salaam. Tanganyika is like Ugan 
da and Kenya in having only one 
daily newspape1 

Other papers published in Dar Es 
Salaam are Tanganyika Opinion, a 
weekly printed partly in English and 
Young Africa, 
a weekly published in Gujerati and 
Zuhra, a weekly printed in Swahili 

The paper, To Menyma, printed 
in Greek in Arusha, is published by 
and for the Hellenic community 


partly in Gujerati 


There are eight mission papers pro 
duced under the supervision of Euro 
peans (the name for all whites). Five 
are published by Catholic missions 
one by the Augustana Lutheran mis 
sion, whose foreign missions board 
has headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn.; one by the Church Missionary 
Society (Anglican, of Australia), and 
the other by the Swedish mission 

“The press is growing slowly in 
Tanganyika,’ Mason said in his eval 
uation of the over-all picture 

“But out of these pioneering efforts 
will come a national press which will 
be independent, responsible and 
strong. It will be vigorous and forth 
right, operated by Africa this 
continent of the future 
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Nominations Invited 
For Journalism Awards 


invited for the 1957 
Service in Journal 


Entries are being 
SDX Distinguished 
m Awards competition 

Entry forms may be secured from the 
Executive Director, Sigma Delta Chi, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Tl 

Awards for outstanding achievements 
in journalism during a calendar year 
annually by Sigma Delta 
since 1932, and winners are usually 
yunced in April. The awards proper 
ist of bronze medallions and accom 


ave been made 


anying plaques 
Nominations for any 


egores may be 


one ol the cat 
made by the author o1 
ny other and the competition is 
open alike to non-members and 
women, and Fraternity members 

Feb. 1, 1957 is the deadline for 
tions, and nomin 
that date will be accepted 

All iwal 1s, except those for 
offered to 
work done by 
1956 


mination must be accor 


party, 


men 


nomina 
sstmarked on 


tions p 


public 
individuals for 


Americans during 


ervice are 
pecihc 
the calendar year 
Each m 
by an exhibit and complete 
form, filled out by 
Exhibits in press divisions 
scrapbook form, me 
than 15 inches by 


include clippings 


noanied 
nomination 
typewriter or wrint 
should be 
asuring not larg> 
20 inches, and should 
Radio and tele 
reporting exhibit hould ec 


vision 
nsist ol 
or film and i 
Radio or television 

ting exhibits are limited to type 
script Radio publi ervict 
hould onsist of 


tape tyne 


ummary 


exhibits 
recordings (no tanes) 
with a typewritten summary. Television 
exhibits should include 
In ivailable) and a_ typewritten 
ummary. Research exhibit should con 
sist of manuscript or vrinted book 

A brief biography of individuals nom 


nated should accompany all 


service 


public 
{ 


iin (if 


nomina 
tions 

A nomination i 
one division requires an 
gory 

All nominations will be acknowledged 
Exhibits cannot be returned except upon 
writter entry 
mitted returned 
to the express collect unles 
other arrangements have been made 

All prize-winning exhibits 
property ol Delta Chi 


QUILL Staffer Resigns 


Robert 
Fan ly 


than 
each 


tended for more 
exhibit for 


cate 


request at the tim: is sub 
Such material 


sender 


will be 


become the 
Sigma 


Fitzgibbon, editor of 
Weekly Magazine, Chicago, has 
resigned as assistant to the editor of 
THe QuiILL. Fitzgibbon began his duties 
with the May 1956 issue as assistant to 
the late Carl R. Kesler and continued on 
until the current issue 
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associate 


Second Sigma Delta Chi Plaque 
Dedicated at Station KDKA 


Officers of the Tri-State Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi dedicated 
a second bronze tablet marking Radio Station KDKA a “Historic Site in Jour 


nalism.’ 


In a brief ceremony at KDKA’s reception lobby in Number One Gateway 


Center here, Sigma Delta Chi presented 
the plaque to Harold C. Lund, Vice Pres 
Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Broad 
casting Company 

tepresenting the local Sigma 
Chi Chapter were Michael G 
President; Franklin S. Riley, 
and J. Alex Zehner, Past President 

Significantly, the presentation took 
place on the eve of the 10th presidential 
election since KDKA’s broadcast of the 
Harding-Cox election returns November 
2, 1920 

The plaque dedicated today is a dupli 
cate of a Sigma Delta Chi plaque pre 
sented on KDKA’s 35th anniversary in 


ident 


Delta 
Peterson, 
Secretary; 


1955. The original plaque is to be in 
stalled at the East Pittsburgh Plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company, 
scene of KDKA’s history-making broad 
cast in 1920. 

There is, however, a two-word change 
in the plaque presented today. The 
phrase “at this site” was revised to read 
“in this city.” Thus, the plaque’s word 
ing is: “To Station KDKA for its historic 
broadcast in this city of the Harding-Cox 
presidential election returns on Novem 
ber 2, 1920, KDKA thus pioneered the 
development of radio and television news 
broadcasting which are now so vital to 
the maintenance of an informed public 
opinion.” 


Officers of the Tri-State Professional Chapter and Harold C. Lund (right), Vice 
President—Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, dedicate the SDX 
historic sites in journalism tablet awarded to KDKA. From left: J. Alex Zehner, 
Past President; Franklin S. Riley, Secretary; and Michael G. Peterson, President. 
Tri-State Chapter. Photographer is from KDKA-TYV, which filmed the event for 


news shows. 





Favorite Story Department 


Sigma Delta Ci NEWS 


For each previously unpublis Lied anecdote accepted by this dé 
partment, The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS will pay $5. Contributions 
must be true stories from your own experience and ota humorous 

The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is pub nature. Contributions should be typewritten and mailed to the Sig 
lished monthly by Sigma Delta Chi, ma Delta Chi NEWS, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity. 

Contributions should be addressed to Sometimes it’s possible for reporters to depend on authority too s] 
the Editor of the Sigma Delta Chi : 
— > Rey a oe rl Many years ago, when I was on the Indianapolis News copy desk, a re 


ay 
ishly 


Tue Quit. This only delays it porter who had been doing the weather story brought his copy to the city 
desk. C. Walter (Mickey) McCarty, then city editor, looked over the 
December 1956 a material, then turned and stared out the window at the large flakes of 








snow that had been sifting down for twenty minutes. It was the first snow 
fall of the year, and October was not yet gone 


en ae “Didn't you see that snow?” Mickey demanded. “Your story doesn’t 
BROTHERS mention it 


“Yes sir, I know,” replied the reporter, “but the Weather Bureau didn’t 
The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is anx- say anything about it when I called.” 


ious to print notices on recent books J. Douctas Perry. Chairmar 
7LAS tY, 1 


Department of Journalism 


A new book, CABOOSE ON THE - mple Unive a 
ROOF, by James Sterling Ayars was Philadelphia, Pa 
published October 19 by the Aberlard 
Schuman, Inc 

The book is a warm and appealing 
story of a friendship between an old man Herbert Clay Prouty, Assistant In 
and a little boy and of how the little NEW MEMBERS formation Officer, Lackland AFB, San 
boy solves a problem. It is intended for . Antonio, Texas 
6 to 9 vear old children Raymond Joseph Neumann, Proprietor 

Leon McCord Taylor, Director of Pub of Ray Neumann & Association Public 

Robert Bordner of the Cleveland Press _ lic Relations, Trinity University, San An Relations, San Antonio, Texas 
wrote a full story about the Peninsula  tonio, Texas Clarence Jean LaRoche, Managing Ed 
Python which is said to have made its Ellis Shapiro, Owner, Ellis Shapir« ~s San Antonio Express, San Antonio, 
appearance in that area in the summer Agency, Public Relations, San Antonio, —— . E " 
of 1944 The article appeared in Atlanta Texas Frank Joseph Klein Jr City Editor 
Month William Recents Reddel "eae San Antonio E rpress, San Antonio. Tex 

Bordner tory, titled “The Peninsula 7‘ = ¢ _— " oe pe as 
eiietnnsiie Aicnniaialin one Gene te ist San Antonio Express, San Antonio John Earl Janes, Sports Editor, San 
now included in a big anthology of Texas Antonio News, San Antonio, Texas 
nake tories titled TREASURY OF 
SNAKE LORE, edited by Brandt Aymar 


a oe LINES OF THE TIMES 


Stewart Harral’s ninth book, PROFIT 
ABLE PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR a 


written by members 











NEWSPAPERS, will be released in Jan 
! by J. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor, The DAILY 
Mict r Now serving as director of | MIORAR - NEWS 
it t studies and professor of a 
the University of Okl ¥, = 
tudied public relations 
‘ I ir 
1950 
President of 
Public Relations / 








Obituaries 





M. Mitter (NU-’24), pre 
Affiliated Public Relations Cour 
N. Y., died on October 20 at the 

1 result of a tractor accident 

Nortu (FtW-Pr-'47), edito1 

tl Texas) Star Telegram 

died on October 16 of a 


Dorie (OhS-’27), passed 
ust 26 of cerebral aiedee hanks 
4 HOULE 
Anprew J. Haire (NYC-Pr-'44) 
Georce Macy (Clm-'21), May 20, 1956 
MicuaAet Pacano (Tem-’32) 
Morton Strern (Mo-'15), October. 1956 
CLARENCE O. TorMoeN (Min-'25), Au 


gust 23, 1956 ; “Confound it, were you making last second changes on the press again?” 
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Personals 


About Members 





When sending personals to the 
Sigma Delta Chi NEWS be sure 
to identify yourself as a member 
of Sigma Delta Chi. Only releases 
bearing this 


information can be 


used, 











James T. Weeks, Muskogee, Okla., 
raduated from the field artillery 

of basic course at the Artillery and 
Guided Missile Center, Fort Sill, Okla 

Lt. Robert L. Chick, Pueblo, Colo., was 

graduated from the officers course 

it the Engineering School, Belvoir, 


V 


basic 


Fort 


Pvt. Donald O. Maylath, Tamaroa, IIL, 
was graduated from the 
ministration 
Wood Mo 
Lt. Kenneth E. Kemper, St. Louis, 
graduated from the 
Artillery and Guided 
Fort Bli Texas 
Lt. Morton S. 
N. J 


ercise 


basic army ad 
course at Fort Leonard 
was 
antiaircraft 
School at 


army's 


Missile 


Lindner, Long Branch. 
participated in field training ex 
with the 74th Field Artillery Bat 
talion in Germany 

William Powell of Houston, Texas and 
Jon W. Stewart of Seattle, Washington 
have enrolled as members of the June 
1957 class of the American Institute for 
Forei Trade, Phoenix, Arizona 

Sidney P. Stewart, news edit 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn has 
moted to a 

James L. 
cently pr 


peen 
news director 
Wohlner, Chicago, was re 
moted to specialist third class 
in Germany, where he is a member of 
the 3d armored divisio He is a 1955 
graduate of Grinnell (lowa) College 
Pvt. Robert V. Waldrop, Shawne« 
Okla., graduated from the Army 
Finance School at Fort Benjamin Har 
rison, Ind 

Lee Feldman, public relations rep 

ntative for the Western Electric Co., 

Hawthorne Works, 
Chicago, has re 
igned to accept the 
appointment of di- 
rector of informa 
tion for the Chica 
go South Side Plan 
ning Board. He will 
administer public 
information, com 
munity and public 
relations and pub 
licity. Feldman is a 
1955 graduate of the 
University of Wis 
consin school of 
journalism and was 
Cardinal, student 


sistant 


1 
recently 


LEE FELDMAN 
editor of the Daily 
newspaper 

Donald N. Martin has resigned as di 
rector of public relations of the British 
Travel Association to join the staff of 
the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters. He will be as 
sistant to the president in charge of pub 
lic relations 

Nick Mikos, United Press staffer in 
New York City, has been transferred to 
the Rome (Italy) UP office. He joined 
the press association in 1955 and pre 
viously worked for the City News Serv 
ice of Los Angeles 
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MEMBERS ACTIVE 
IN ROTARY CLUBS 


Four members of Sigma Delta Chi are 
serving as officers of Rotary International, 
world-wide service club organization, for 
the 1956-57 fiscal year They are W. R. 
Beaumier of Lufkin, Texas: Gene Conk- 
lin of Hutchinson, Kansas: Warren E. 
Kraft of Seattle, Washington: and Lincoln 
R. Lounsbury of Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Beaumier, who is Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Lufkin Pub 
lishing Company, publishers of the Daily 
News in Lufkin, Texas, the Polk County 
Enterprise in Livingston, Texas, and the 
Democrat in Crockett, Texas, is a mem 
ber of the Magizine Committee of Rotary 
International 

Mr. Conklin is an alternate member on 
the Nominating Committee for President 
of Rotary International in 1957-58. For 
merly Director of Public Relations for 
Knox College in Galesburg, Illinois, and 
a radio commentator and public service 
director of Station KWHK in Hutchinson, 
he is now a public relations consultant 
and lecturer. He attended Kansas State 
College in Manhattan, Kansas, and was 
graduated from Knox College 

Mr. Kraft and Mr. Lounsbury are Dis 
trict Governors, coordinating the activi 
ties of the Rotary Clubs in their respec 
tive Districts. A graduate of the Univer 
sity of Washington in Seattle, Washing 
ton, Mr. Kraft is Senior Vice-President 
and Manager of the Honig-Cooper Com 
pany, an advertising and public relations 
agency in Seattle 

Mr. Lounsbury is a graduate of the 
State College of Washington in Pullman, 
Washington. Until his retirement in 1955, 
he had been Managing Editor of the 
Guernsey Breeders Journal in Peter 
borough for 29 vears 

Another member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
Bill D. Moyers of Marshall, Texas, is 
studying religion and philosophy at the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, during 
the 1956-57 school year as a Rotary Foun 
dation Fellow. He is one of 122 outstand 
ing college graduates from 32 countries 
to receive grants this year from Rotary 
International. 





Richard S. Israel is serving with the 
United States army in Berlin as sports 
editor of the Berlin Command newspaper 
and sportscaster for the American Forces 
Network station 

Albert W. Bates and Leo J. Turner 
were elected vice presidents of Selvage 
and Lee, public relations counselors with 
offices in New York, Washington and 
Chicago 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of 
the New York Times, has been selected 
by Colby College as its 1956 Lovejoy Fel 
low, an award honoring the memory of 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy. 

Wallace W. Abbey has been appointed 
western editor of Railway Age, Chicago 
He was formerly assistant director of 
public relations of the Association of 
Western Railroads. 

Willis W. Thorn, formerly with the 
United Press, Booth Newspapers, Inc. 
and Minneapolis Star and Tribune, is 
now a reporter for the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Post-Bulletin. 

Eugene M. Wells was promoted to 
specialist third-class at Fort Stewart, Ga. 

Robert L. Gildea has been appointed 
city editor of the Bloomington (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone. 


Theodore A. Serrill, Pennsylvania state 
chairman for Sigma Delta Chi receiving 
a scroll from Ira W. Cole, newly appoint- 
ed director of the Pennsylvania State 
University School of Journalism. This 
scroll was given to Serrill by a charter 
member of the Penn State Sigma Delta 
Chi chapter by the faculty of the School 
of Journalism in appreciation of his long 
and meritorious service to journalism ed 
ucation and to the profession in Penn 
sylvania. Serrill recently resigned as gen 
eral manager of the Pennsylvania News 
paper Publishers’ Association to become 
executive director of the Washington, 
D. C., Publishers’ Association. 

Frederic D. Nofziger is on the news 
staff of the Toledo (Ohio) Blade. He re 
ceived his M.S.J. degree from the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern uni 
versity last August. Previously he was 
city hall reporter and sports writer on 
the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 

The following staff changes have taken 
place at the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Peoria, Ill. Fred Brosmer, editor of 
News and Views, was named publica 
tions editor, Karl J. Wheatley, assistant 
editor of News and Views, moved up to 
editor and Fred P. Lollar was named as 
sistant editor. 

Richard F. Gibeau has resigned as pub- 
lic relations assistant for the Burlington 
railroad to accept an appointment as 
executive director of the Fort Wayne 
Fine Arts Foundation. Prior to joining 
Burlington in 1953, Gibeau had been a 
reporter for the Chicago Daily News 
and Fort Wayne News-Sentinel. 

Joseph Oppenheimer has been named 
financial editor of International News 
Service. He had been serving as acting 
editor for several months. Oppenheimer 
joined INS in 1949 in St. Louis and was 
active in the St. Louis Professional chap 
ter 

Vernon A. Stone has been named tel 
evision news co-ordinator at WHAS-TV 
after three years as reporter and news 
reel cameraman. He received his M.A 
in journalism at Iowa in 1953. 

Lavier S. Procopio, army specialist 
third class of Mount Carmel, Pa., is as 
signed to the Ist Special Troops Battalion 
at Fort Benning, Ga. 

Specialist Third Class Robert H. Cor- 
coran, Rockford, Ill, is in Germany 
where he was recently awarded the good 
conduct medal. He is a feature writer in 
the public affairs section of headquarters 

Ellis Haller, for the past four years 
industrial editor of the Wall Street Jour 
nal and former chief of the Washington 
bureau is joining the staff of the U. S. 
News & World Report in Washington, 
Ge 
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Report of the Advancement of Freedom 
Of Information Committee 


Prepared for Presentation to the 47th Anniversary Convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity, November 28-30, December 1, 1956. 


The tate of freedom of information in 
American government in 1956 is a 
troubled one 

A House of Representatives Subcor 
mittee, chairmanned by Rep. John E 
Moss f California, hailed represent 
ative f 19 executive departments of 
Federa! Government before it and each 
and every one of these public 
idmitted that information of government 
was being withheld from the American 
people 

Chairman 
eral Civil 
to the 
herent 1 


servants 


Young, of the Fed 
Commission, testified 
that he had “an in 
to withhold information of 
ind his statement apparent 
ly sounded the keynote of the prevail 
ing thinking in government 
Letters from President Eisenhower to 
Secretary of Defense Wilson and from 
Attorney General Brownell to the Fed 
eral Security Commission laid down tie 
official precedent that the nearly 2,000 
Federal departments, and bu 
reaus had the right to withhold informa 
tion of their “inner workings 
The ubsequent report of Rep Moss 
Subcommittee fully substantiated and 
upported the report of the 1955 Sigma 
Delta Chi Freedom of Information Com 
mittee that a “paper! curtain” of 
has been securely draped over the exec 
itive branch of Federal Government, 
and thi American people are being 
deprived the information of gover 
al to the retention of free 


Philip 
Service 


government 


agencies 


secrecy 


aom 
There wa no change 


in ne mn cy ol 


during the 
that larg 
the Legislative Branch of 
nment. More than 40 per 
mmittee meetings of Con 
ld behind locked 
and during the 
on was given al 
of how much of Federal leg 
railroaded through Congre 
um of little 
public opinion. In one 
ession, the U. S. Senate 
igh” 134 bills, which is ar 
better than two a 
] 


r levels of 


yeal 
semi-secrecy 


door 
sum 


ther den 


debate and 


minute 
Government 
usual r.umber of cases 
records and secret meet 
in which your 
included 
New 


Commit 
secret parol 
Mexico, intimidatior 
Wyoming, closed county 
North Dakota, 
ecret « council meetings in Missouri 
the ‘ i record ol the celebrated 
Hodge case in Illinois, the arrest of re 
porters and photographers 
nia and Fl closed state and police 
records in New Jersey, and secret Board 
of Education meetings in Vermont 

One cheering note during the 
decision of the Colorado Su 
Court to permit photography in 
the courtroom. But this was no 


commil LOI meetings in 


in Pennsylva 


rida 


yeal 
wa the 
preme 


more 


than a cheering note since the An 
Bar Association gave no indication that 
it would abandon Canon 35 and the 
news and TV photographer 
barred from most 
out the country 
These various cases ol 
freedom of informatior 
the hearings of Rep Li 
tee, brought more than _ the 
tention to the problem in the 
during the But, sad as it 
may be, there was no great indication 
that the press has united lehearted 
ly behind the principle 
ment and no greater cl 
people for inf 
ment 
That is the challenge presented to 
by vour 1956 Sigma Delta Chi Free 
dom of Information Committee 


II 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


House Govern 
Operations Subcommittee headed 
by Representative Moss (Dem., Cal 
was the most significant factor 

in the struggle excessive 
crecy in the executive branch of the gov 
ernment. This Subcommittee provided a 
focal point for complaints against arbi 
trary secrecy. The 
regulations ind 
through reports 
part of the 
the fact 
tained 


remained 
courtrooms through 
abridgment of 

and particularly 
Moss’ Subcommit 
usual at 

itional 


press 


rmatior 


The operation of the 
ment 


tnl 


against 


specific changes in 
attitude 

and hearing 

Equally 


many reporters 


story 
that 
information aitter 
that 
5 not produced 
called to the Mc 
Form: iscu 


an agency 


have remair 

pneen no pre ure for 
The effectivenes 

mittee wa 

ceived on 

sociated 

Sigma 


aided by 

various measuré 
Press Managing 
Delta Chi Freedon 
tion Committee, and the An 
ety of Newspaper Edito: 
Informatior nittee. Here 
of the specific taken | 
result of pressure for 


cess to gX 


teps 

as a 

yvernmental operation 
1. The Civil Service Comm 

Interstate Commerce Ci 

drew use of the statute 

grounds for withholding inf 

The Moss Subcommittee had pointed out 

that 5 USC 22 is merely a “h 

ing statute” and was not written as a 

grounds for withholding information 

The Subcommittee also pointed out that 

the statute does not apply to 


usé kee p 


independ 
ent agencies and commissions 


2. The Post Office Department agreed 


to make public the names of persons el 
igible for postmastership appointments 

3. The Department Bureau 
of Customs agreed to make public the 
lists of fines and penalties of more than 
$1,000 for violation of 
tions. Compromise 
puted charges on 
made public 

4. The Treasury 


sponso! 


Treasury 


import regula 
settlements of dis 
imports will also be 


Department agre to 
legislation to make public the 
applications for tax exemption filed by 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organizations 

5. The General Services Administra 
tion revised its regulation which had re 
stricted news photographers in Federal 
buildings 

6. The United States Coast Guard 
agreed to reappraise the policy of re 
stricting the information on 
investigation of marine casualtie 

7. The Agriculture Department took 
steps to assure public announcement of 
interest rate changes on handled 
through that department. Agriculture al 
so agreed uitable 


information 


release of 


loans 
to develop a more 
arrangement” on releasing 
on the makeup of advisory committees 
8. The Defense Department announced 
establishment of a 


+ 


panel to review de 
classification of historical documents and 
to set up firm guidelines to speed up 
declassification. The Defense Department 
ilso announced a proposal 
the separation of basic inf 
distribution within the 
munity from scientific 
plicable to military 


to expedite 
rmation for 
scientific com 
information ap 
weapon 

9. The Department of Commerce with 
drew its plans to close down the room 
set aside for public stenographers to ab 
stract iniormation trom patent 
which cannot be removed 
the building. Commerce also declassified 
considerable tablish 
ment of its office « rateg informa 


docu 
ments irom 
" 


material on tl ‘ 


tion 
Confusion over the mea 
idential letter post the 
threat to freedom of information 
created a situation in which some 
utive agencies took the extreme position 
that the public, the Congr and the 
press were entitled to nothing but final 
Papers and conversations lead 
ing up to the decision 
confidentia 


exer 


decisions 
were to he re 
garded as executive busi 
ness.” 

The 
sent by 


letter causing the problem was 
President Eisenhower on May 
17. 1954, to Defense Charles 
E. Wilson during the Army-McCarthy 
hearings. Some agencies viewed the let 
ter as applying to the one situation 


Secretary 


least 19 agencies regard 
refus 


However, at 
ed it as precedent for arbitrarily 
ing information to Congress, the public 
or the press. This was called to the at 
tention of the Moss Subcommittee in Its 
first hearings. At least four Congression 
al committees wrote reports with sharp 
criticisms of this as “excessive secrecy” 
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and declared it had no 
decisions 

At the conclusion of the year’s 
tigation and after hearings of legal ex 
perts, Rep. Moss’ Subcommittee formal 
ly recommended to Congre 
changes in existing statutes to ease the 
obstacles to the release of 
of government. But 
antee that these 


be accepted by Congress 


support in court 


inves 


certain 


information 
there is no guar 
recommendations will 
Your Commit 
tee points back to the report of the 1954 
Sigma Delta Chi Freedom of Informa 
tion Committee, which showed that only 
21 out of 63 U. S. Senator contacted 
said they for unqualified open gov 
ernment 


were 


Secrecy in the 
about the same scale as in 
about 40 per cent of the « 
ings behind closed 
Congress 


Congre continued at 
the past with 
mmittee 
door In the 
executive 


meet 
same 
department 
assailed, the 
inclination to 


where 
secrecy Was 
ship showed 
in effort to 
business public 

While there 
tion for some 


le ader 
make 


the public's 


being 
little 
make more of 
appeared some justifica 
of the exec committee 
particularly those dealing with 
national security 
where there was no rea 
These 


payroll ol 


utive 
hearing 
basic there were other 


n ible 
In luded 


irea 

explanation for 
1. The office 
2. The 


ind € 


ecrec 


senators 


the spending of foreign 

unterpart funds by congress 
and senators traveling abroad 

Pat Munroe, Washington correspond 

x the Albuquerque Journal, tried 

ly t crack the ~ y the 


urrenc\ 


ounterpart fund 


remained 


| Hayder Dem 
Omar Bur! 
carried his 


enhower 


and 

Dem.., 
problem to 
where he asked 
e of the congres spend 

ing through the Pres 


ident public is er 


sional 
execullve 
Eisenhower said the 
titled to detail 


agencle 


such spending ol 
public funds. However, he declined to 
interfere with the congressional 
sion to bottle it up 

Munroe also conducted a 
in an effort to get the 
Company, an executive 
ivailable the names of congressmen and 
who have gone on 
expense In this case, 
stated flatly 


travels on a 


deci 


campaign 
Panama Canal 
agency, to make 
senator cruises at 
taxpayers Pres 
ident Eisenhower 

When anyone govern 
mental ship, I know of no reason on 
earth why the passenger list shouldn’t 
be published the day the ship sails.” 
The 12-man board of directors of the 
Panama Canal Company finally agreed 
to make public the passenger lists, in 
cluding names of junketing congressmen 
The Panama Canal Company is tech 
nically headed by the president, but he 
has delegated the authority to Army Sec 
retary Wilber M. Brucker, as chairman 
of the board 

Il 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


Only 22 states have statutes guarantee 
ing their citizens the right to inspect 
records of their government. These states 
are 

Alabama, Arizona, California, Florida, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis 
sissippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
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Dakota, 
sin 

Only 10 states have statutes stipulat 
ing that meetings of governmental bodies 
must be open. These states are Alabama, 
Indiana, California, Washington, Utah, 
Idaho, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Louisiana 

Thus, in 26 states it is possible for the 
politician, at his will, to close the records 
of the citizens’ government at any time, 
and in 38 states it is possible for him, 
at his will, to conduct the business of 
the people in behind 
loc ked doors 

When a free 
upon its press, they bestow the 
obligation and _ responsibility of 
printing all facts of the free government 
at the time and not after the fact when 
too often it has been too late. And when 
the politician foists his secret procedures 
upon the free people, he prevents the 
free press from living up to this obliga 
tion and responsibility. And any student 
of history soon learns that freedom can 
not long last in the 
ot government 

Time and again the Freedom of In 
formation Committees of Sigma Delta 
Chi have reported numerous incidents 
of the secret procedures in state govern 
ments. This report of your 1956 Commit 
tee plainly shows that most of Federal 
Government is conducted behind the 
locked doors of secret procedures 

There is no law in Federal Govern 
ment guaranteeing open records and 
open procedures. And it is the studied 
belief of your Committee that there will 
be no Federal law for govern 
mental procedures until a strong grass 


from the people de 


Utah, Washington and Wiscon 


secret sessions 


people bestow freedom 
also 


great 


secret procedures 


open 


roots movement 
mands it 

In the absence of clear-cut statutes, 
State courts usually fall back upon com 
mon law in 
ol government 


cases involving procedures 
Common law holds that 
only those parties having an interest in 
the records of government have the right 
of inspection. And the result has been 
conflicting court decisions, notably in 
New York, Tennessee and Texas 

For these reasons, your 1956 Commit 
tee determined to launch a national cam 
paign for open record and open meet 
ing laws in those states not having such 
statutes. Model laws were drawn, based 
on existing statutes and on ex 
pert legal opinion, and are now being 
offered to the various press groups for 
endorsement and submission to the State 
Legislature 

The model law on 


state 


open records 


A BILL TO BE ENTITLED 


PUBLIC RECORDS OPEN TO EXAM 
INATION BY CITIZENS 
Section 1. All state, county and mu 
nicipal records shall at all times be open 
for a personal inspection of any citizen 
of the state of and those in 
charge of such records shall not refuse 

this privilege to any citizen 

Section 2. Penalty . Any official who 
shall violate the provisions of section 1 
shall be subject to removal or impeach 
ment and in addition shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con 
viction shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding one hundred dollars, or im 
prisonment in the county jail not ex 
ceeding three months 

Section 3. Photographing public records 

. In all cases where the public or any 
person interested has a right to inspect 
or take extracts or make copies from 
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any public records, instruments or doc 
uments, any such person shall hereafter 
have the right of access to said records, 
documents or instruments for the pur 
pose of making photographs of the same 
while in the possession, custody and 
control of the lawful custodian thereof, 
or his authorized deputy. Such work 
shall be done under the supervision of 
the lawful custodian of the said records, 
who shall have the right to adopt and 
enforce reasonable rules governing the 
said work. Said work shall, where pos 
sible, be done in the room where the 
said records, documents or instruments 
are by law kept, but if the same in the 
judgment of the lawful custodian of the 
said records, documents or instruments, 
be impossible or impracticable, then the 
said work shall be done in such other 
room or place as nearly adjacent to the 
court house as may be, to be determined 
by the board of county commissioners 
of the said county. Where the providing 
of another room or place is necessary, 
the expense of providing the same shall 
be paid by the person desiring to pho 
tograph the said records, instruments or 
documents. While the said work herein 
before mentioned is in progress, the law 
ful custodian of said records may charge 
the person desiring to make the said 
photographs for the services of a deputy 
of the lawful custodian of said records, 
documents or instruments to supervise 
the same, or for the services of the said 
lawful custodian of the same in so do 
ing at a rate of compensation to be 
agreed upon by the person desiring to 
make the said photographs and the cus 
todian of the said records, documents or 
instruments, or in case the same fail to 
agree as to the said charge, then by the 
board of county commissioners of said 
county 
The model law on open meetings 


A BILL TO BE ENTITLED 


AN ACT REQUIRING ALL MEET 
INGS of the governing bodies of mu 
nicipalities, counties, Boards of Public 
Instruction, Boards of County Commis 
sioners and other boards, bureaus, com 
missions or organizations, except grand 
juries, supported in whole or in part by 
public funds or expending public funds 
to be public meetings 


BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLA 
TURE OF THE STATE OF 


Section 1. All meetings of the govern 
ing bodies of all municipalities located 
within the state of Boards of 
County Commissioners of the counties 
in the state of Boards of Public 
Instruction of the counties in the state 
of , and all other boards, bureaus, 
commissions or organizations in the state 
of , excepting grand juries, in part 
by public funds or expending public 
funds shall be public meetings 

Section 2. Any person or persons vi 
olating any of the provisions of this act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding dollars or by im 
prisonment in the county jail for a period 
not exceeding or by both such 
fine and imprisonment 

Section 3. All laws, or parts of laws, in 
conflict herewith are hereby repealed 

Section 4. If any provision of this act 
or its application to any person, board, 
bureau, commission or organization shall 
be held unconstitutional, such decision 
shall not affect the constitutionality of 
any other portion of the act or its ap 
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municipality, 
or organiza 


any other 
commission 


plicatic n to 

board, bureau 

tion 
Section 5 


upon it 


This act 
and 
become a law 


shall become a law 
approval by the 
without such 


passage 
governor oO! 
approv: 

IV 


FREEDOM VS. SECRECY 


the experience of you 
the politiciar 


up his 


never 
secret procedures 


open meet laws 

insylvania and Utal 
inserted in them clause 
tings, which are 
to con 


the 


mee 
ibterfuge 
ness behir d 
lor 

the 

ind Mi 

ut were badly 

Delta Chi-spor 
rds al uffered 

iflid 

has 
the 


org 


or freedom 

ittee W tn 

t ad editor , ha 

and next 

r treedom of int 

tted to the Legisl: 
ot tate 
1-down 


just 
help 
anized 
ar its 
rmatior 
tures ol 


ve 


Ww ll f before 
r endorsement ir 
Sparked by Sigma Del 
ting have endorses 
pre groups ind will 
ession of the Legisla 
etts Legislative Re 
gotten com 
showing weak 
tatutes mat 


iaws 


out a 
the 
in the 


ort 
xisting 
f information 
Model end I ed by 
and presented to 
of Legislature 
Mode! 


necticut s 


laws 
will be 
laws 
Council 
and will be 
of Legislature 
have 


being spon 
of Free 
nation present 
Sion 


itors obtained legal 
of government 
launch strong drive 


for of in 


lite 
definition 


ature 


record ind 
ir 1958 Legi 
rormatior aw 


North 


meeting 


freedom 
Carolina—Model law for oper 
presented to press as 
endorsement 
‘arolina—Editors 
in behalf of model 
Model laws endorsed by state 
information committee and 
introduced in next of 
Legislatu Laws have been printed for 
distribution to every editor in state 
Florida—Sig: Delta Chi model law 
open meetings will be presented to 
April for third time. h 
previous sessions, law was 
lming vote in the Houss 
the Senate 
Sigma Delta Chi open 
meeting law will go before next session 
of Legislature for time 
Tennessee—Model laws will be 
ted to ti press 
uary for 
Pennsylvania 
organized for 


ord 


will be 
sociatior ror 
South organizing 
campai laws 
Georgia 
freedom yt 


Will be session 


na 
Io! 
Legi 
two 


lature in 
passe d 
verwhe but 


a in 
l ipp! 


second 
submit 
ite associations in Jan 
endorsement 

Editors and publishers 
strong campaign to push 
open re in Legislature for sec 
ond time 


Ohio 


law 


Newly organized State Society 


dignity and deco 


conduct 


detract from the 
rum necessary to the of court 
room proceedings, and challenged the 
validity of the American Bar Associa 
tion’s controversial Canon 
In his masterful “referees report” to 
the full Colorado Supreme Court, Justice 
O. Otto Moore forth the canon 
is fallacious 
We are 
with conjecturs 
assumes that fact 
cameras, radio and 


nts must In every 


of Newspaper Editors will open not 
record law for submission to Legislature 
Editors organizing for dri in 
model record and open 
meeting laws. The celebrated Hodge cass 
wherein the Illinois auditor em 
bezzled over a million dollars of the peo 
ple’s funds behind records, has 
ignited the drive 

Minnesota 
sented to Gi 
for submission 
tion progran 

North Dakota 
by state press a 


sponsor 


ve 


Illinois 
behalf of open - 
39 
state 


set why 


closed 


with real and 
he rte 


to 


concerned ities 


Delta Chi 
and 


Sigma 


vernor 


M 


; 
socia 


administration of 
days I listened to e' 
pushed in next ses nessed demonstration 
South Dakota isively that the a 
PI endor y ; clauo! I F tated in the canon i 
will go » th : \ ; ( upport in reality 
uary am 
rity 


1X 


which pr 
Opel umptl 


peen 
é jually certain 

of those supporting « 
failed, me 


ther 


35 have 


ISel Ve 


Cl fic ld 
ma Del The 


freedon information d point with 


Colorado 
which 
lau 


ganizing 
Nebraska—State 


find immediate 
that court pro 
ather th 
ment ich verag 
Oklahoma SDX 
push model ‘ 
Arkar as 
for rec 
Te Xa Pre 
terested in 
open meetll 
Arizona 
model | 
Colorac 


Furthermore 
ired to 
if they 


oper suon 


VoIce 


this 


+} 
betore isla ne 

: : 
Edit | ino . ce where the 


coverage, there i 


From 


urt jud 


drive ir 
law li 

New Me xX1ICcO E 
model laws 


Nevada—Drive being 


allow 
contribute 


erthrown 


ing witne themsely oO 
photographed 
decisions being ov by 
urts. Defense attorneys can, it must 
troduce model law admitted, make to higher 
Idaho—The Idaho All yurts when their client subjected 
paper Association derit di to unnecessary and distracting influ 
tional freedom of atior ’ ences” while in court—however phony 
tion for the 1957 ses , that argument may be Colo 
Your committee reg? rado decision should h effect 
apathy toward its freedom in at least getting them in the courtroon 
tion drive among too many door and breaking the Canor 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, | One of the year’s dramatic i 
Kentucky, Wyoming and Montar how the American press in 
successfully defend 
to happened 
West Virginia, early in 1956. The Daily 
Mail there planned a picture spread 
showing how U. S. Internal Revenue 
men aid taxpayers in making out their 
tax forms. However, Frederick D. Ehle 
the General Services Administration of 
ficial ‘in Charleston, came up with his 
by-now classic announcement: “If you 
come to me and ask permission (to take 
such pictures) sometime I'll let you take 
pictures and sometimes I won't.” In this 
he decided he wouldn’t. He took 
position because of loosely-drawn 
rules which put sweeping reg- 
powers in the hands of building 


es 
tion 


their 
higher 


may 


be appeals 


are 


35 barrier 
llustrations 

, 
ot general 
can 


V right 


the public’s 


see” in Charleston 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


There's little question that 
of 


one 


journalists will c 1956 
o be of the 
American development 
right to-see 

The U. S. Constitution clear 
lished the freedom of America 
but its framers could not foresees 
term would day 
include news media 
azines, 
and television 

And few today w argue with the 
statement that February 27, 1956, marked 
the significant date of thi ear in nings 
the continuing struggle to kill Canon 35 Freedom 
the major obstacles to photo Chairmen of Sigma Delta Chi, the Na 
journalism taking its | tional Press Photographers Association 
as a member of the and the American Society of Newspaper 

On that date, in Denver, the Editors. Washington heard about it in a 
Supreme Court lifted that ban hurry 
photographing courtroom ials. It And on August 24, The 
was the first time in U. S irnalism Press reported the upshot 
that a court of such stature ! “The General Services Administration 
court—had found that visual today it revised what it con 
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erations 
{ important year In 


of the public’s 


case 
that 
GSA 
ulatory 
custodians 

Daily Mail Managing Editor Vint Jen 
immediately got in touch with 
of Information Committee 


“press one 
other 
newsreels, radio 


Ahi rf 


most 
one of 
legitin place 
country — 

lorado 


on Associated 


any 


media does said has 





ceded was a ‘valueless and negative’ 


on news photography in 
buildings.’ 


There 


proving 


governn 

were other signs of the 

journalistic reported in 

organs during 1956 as THe QUILL, 

The National Pre Photographer 
i Tew 

In March, Gove: 


Ohio predicte 1 c yup ol 


time 


Fy ink Lausche 
Ohio 


journalist future 


graphers 
in Phil 
Observed 
phe tog 
conduct 
ughing 


the 
got pel 
ill Trum 
Plea Court 
it the Ohio Supreme 
hich V lo 


ve lan 1, 
ously 
1e Ohio 


papers to 


McGuinness of 
lifornia gave Oaklar Trib 
grapher Leo Cohen the 


graph in his 


ZO 


phot 


court 

examples do not document all 
1undreds of instances in which 
ig newsmen of all the media 
judges and attorneys, by pet 
well as words, that photo 

court today can be as or 

as dignified as trial itself 
courtrooms are being 
the visual newsmen that the 
‘Press Photographer, monthly 

of that group, has a regular sec 
devoted to the names—in “honor 
fashion—of judges now permitting 

nera freedom of their courts 

Education can speed this process 
urprisingly, the legal fraternity 
plumps for fair trails on the 
evidence and testimony—is the 
least in touch with any 
ng that today’s visual news media have 
eft the flash powder era. The following 
examples are typical of the way in which 
members of our profession are volunteer 
and effort to provide that ev 


many 


And 
which 
basis of 
group 


evidence suggest 


ing time 
idence 
In Chicago, February é | 
mock trial w 

how young lawyers the 
procedure 


Criminal 
details 
Chik ago news 


court pho 


up the chance to 
also show them something else 
camera newsman can operate in court 
without “disturbing the decorum of the 
trial.” Presiding Judge Thomas E. Klu 
ezynski permitted the “violation” of 
Canon 35, he said, to let the picture 

their techniques 


tographers didn't pas 
how the 


media demonstrate 
day, by 
Bar Associa 
Chicago Sun 
covered the 


In Chicago on the same 
coincidence, the American 
tion was in convention 

man Dave Mann 
meeting with 35 mm equipment, was so 
that few 


Times 
circumspect in his coverage 
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delegates knew they'd been photo 
graphed until the Sun-Times ran a full 
page of pictures the same day 
In September, at the 
law school, Leslie H. Swenson of the 
Post-Standard and Joseph K. Rensin, 
Syracuse Herald-Journal, staged a mock 
trial demonstration of camera courtroom 
techniques for the school’s senior class 
But such work will have 
to be continued if the 
fixed concepts and ignorance 
blocking full visual news cov 
to be broken down. Here’s why 
In Chicago, the week before the 
Colorado decision, the council ol the 
Judicial Administration 
ABA reaffirmed its opposition to photo 
graphing court trials. It recommended 
strict adherence to Canon 35 
The Texas State Bar Associatior 
on in Houston drafted a resolu 
firming its support of Canon 35 
Prompt publi atior by Houstor I 
papers, and thorough broadcast 
age, of the arguments being used by 
ponents of the ban resulted in the 
Association ignoring the resolutior 
These examples make clear why 
pite strides forward, photography 
f 


tar from universal rece 


Syracuse 


missionary 
multiplied and 
barrier ol 
currently 


erage 1 


sectior of the 


gnition as 
reporting tool 

In summary, it 
of the FOI 


lew common 


seems to this member! 
that there ar 
things that all con 
problem of camera cov 
position 

1. Editors and their photo department 
heads can recognize the 
sity of training all 
the use of miniature 
for existing light 
press photographer 


committee 
sense 
cerned with the 


erage can do to improve our 


absolute neces 
photo personnel in 
camera equipment 
photography. Today’s 
cannot hope to stay 
welcome in courts and other sensitive 
public gatherings unless he learns to 
shoot with the light around him and has 
the equipment to do it 

2. Editors can plug the cause of visual 
news reporting by such examples as that 
of the Zanesville Times-Recorder. While 
other U. S. papers adopted the news 
paper week slogan “Your Newspaper 
Fights for Your Right to Know,” the 
Times-Recorder amended that slogan to 
re Your Newspaper Fights for You 
Right to Know and See.” 


VI 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Broadcasters in 
efforts to win 


sources and 
freedom of 


1956 intensified their 
equal access to news 
thereby achieve complete 


information for all news 


media. Their campaign was focused prin 
cipally on two fields 

1. Attempts to 
the controversial Canon 35 of the Ameri 


modify or withdraw 
Ass clation, 
and televisioi 
Ings 


can Bar 


prohibiting radio 
coverage of court proceed 
2. Attempts to open doors to legislative 
hearings at local, and national 


levels 


state, 


The battle over Canon 35 brought some 
and rebuffs. The most 
notable victory for broadcasters was won 
in February when the Colorado Supreme 
Court removed its ban on broadcasting 
judicial proceedings. In a two-day hear- 
ing it was demonstrated to the six 
judges that microphones and still and 
television cameras could work silently, 
without bright lights, and without dis 
traction or loss of dignity to the conduct 
of a trial. The Court watched a closed 


successes 


some 
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circuit television program of the hearing 
itself 

Justin Miller, counsel for the National 
Association of Radio and _ Television 
Broadcasters, told the Court that Canon 
35 was an antique device protected by 
jurists who did not recognize the rep 
ortorial service of the electronic media 
Sheldon Peterson, news director of Sta 
KLZ, Denver, assured the justices 
that stations wishing to broadcast court 
proceedings were mindful of the need 
for decorum and would pool their opera 
that very little equipment 
would be necessary 

The Court order, adopted 
unanimously on recommendation of one 
judge who refereed the hearing, gives 
the presiding judge discretion in autho! 
izing courtroom broadcasts. It also pro 
vides that no witness or juror shall be 
subjects d to broadcast over his expresse d 
objection 

In Chicago, a mock trial 
ed before members of the 
Association by 
how that their 


tion 


tions, so 


Supreme 


was present 
Chicago Bar 
broadcasters eager to 
equipment would not 
disturb a trial. Judge Thomas E. Klu 
ezynski said afterward that the session 
showed pictures could probably be 
taken without disturbing the decorum.” 
He expressed the belief that a number 
of lawyers were their views 
about Canon 35 

In September, the California State Ra 
dio and Television Broadcasters Associa 
tion made a closed circuit radio and tel 
demonstration to the California 
3ar and the Conference of California 
Here, again, the objective was 
the same: to show that radio and tel 
evision would not upset a courtroom 

District Judge A. J. Gronna of Minot, 
North Dakota, granted permission to ra 
dio station KLPM to record and broad 
cast a first degree murder proceedings 
Approving the idea in retrospect, Judge 
Gronna said “complete news reporting 
helped stop the character assassination 
of an innocent man.” 

After a hearing at which radio and tel 
evision newsmen testified, the Inter 
American Bar Association, meeting in 
Dallas, tabled a resolution to prohibit 
the use of cameras and microphones in 
court John Ben Sheppard, at 
torney general of Texas, telegraphed the 
Association that he favored broadcasts 
and photographs where they do not in 
terfere with orderly court processes. He 
added: “I think it will improve the 
administration of both criminal and civil 
justice, cause less delay by both lawyers 
and courts. In criminal cases it will have 
a salutary effect on children to show 
the sordid side of crime and remove 
all of the romance from it.” 

The Rhode Island legislature, without 
any request from courts, passed a bill 
prohibiting the taking of pictures or 
making broadcasts of court proceedings 
Governor Dennis J. Roberts, however, 
vetoed the legislation, declaring: “Until 
the need becomes more apparent, I see 
no reason for the enactment of a statute 
which is rigid in statement and applica 
tion and supersedes the general author 
ity of our courts in the control and con 
duct of court proceedings.” 

Despite these favorable actions, the 
battle against Canon 35 still was far 
from won. About half the states apply 
the Canon. And in February, the Council 
of the Section of Judicial Administration 
of the American Bar Association stuck 
by its provisions. 

But the courts were only one of the 


changing 


evision 


Judges 


sessions 
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which broadcasters 


old-fashioned op 


poadle ir 


publi 
sought to overtur! 
modern means of commu 
Radio and television 

inities applied for permis 


city ¢ in 


position t 
nication stations 
t meetings ol 


yards, and county super 
t was 


held 


neces permission 
ases officials 

people obse rveé 
field of state 
legislatures It 


in the 
tate 
therefore, when last 
t Virginia 
and 


int session 


legislature 
television coverage 
g jou WSAZ-AM 
ntington fed the program to 

1 four t 


elevision stations 


radio and televisior 


ied their long-standing 
ve many barriers to in 
for their own media 
biggest block the 
se Speaker Rayburn t 
films, or 


was 
rmit photographs, recordings 
of House C 
though and-paper reporters were 
admitted. The Speaker held that the 
House rules prevented his approval, and 
ill attempt to the rules came 
to naught 

Following the lead of President Eiser 
Secretary of State Dulles finally 
conferences to be 
television. Dulles 
id allowed radio recording 
Defense Wilson was 

net member who reg 


ymmittee meetings even 


pencli 


change 


hower 
permitted his news 
filmed for later use on 
previ ] 
Secretary 


ws conferences to thes 


protested when the Aton 

mission Defer 
cated a disproportion: 
t tor the 

the press, aS against ! 
Each of the three 

was allowed to send 


and 
nuclear te: 


vision 
issociations 
with one on a pool basis 


reporter ong 


represent afternoon papers and one 
papers. But the en 
limited to 
industry 


broad 


represent morning 
industry one 
the 


two 


was 


television 


tire radio 
broadcaster, and 
was given only 
al d a 
As representatives of the broadcasting 
National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters and 
the Radio Television News Directors As 
ociation maintained committees on free 
dom of They worked closely 
with similar committees from Sigma Del 
ta Chi, the American Society of News 
paper Editors, and other journalisti 
groups 

In the midst of 


spaces, for a 


caste! cameraman 


industry the 


information 


make 


available 


their effo to 
ource of information 


noted 


mors 
occasional criticism 
f their brothers in the pre 
These idverse ct were made 
in connection with the open 
news conferences to radio 


broadcaster 
Irom some 
mments 


particular 


and with the appearance 

ls on radio and televisior 
the hope of this Committee that 
will not weaken the fight 
information by internal 
their media, but will 
make available, by 
the news to which 
people are entitled 


newsmer 
for freedom of 
arguments ove! 
unite in trying to 
whatever means, all 
the American 


vil 
CONCLUSION 


In his annual report, Mason Walsh of 
the Dallas Times-Herald, chairman of the 
Freedom of Information Committee « 
the A Press Managing E 
Association, wrote 

Almost all editors 
that there should be freedom of informa 
tion, and most of 
casionally in 


? 
ssociated litors 


agree, ol course 
engaged oc 
this free 


nthusiasm 


them are 
local struggles for 
dom Sut seem to lack « 
for joining the attack on a broad front.” 

Herbert Brucker, editor of the Hart 
ford Courant and chairman of the Free 
dom of Information Committee of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 


many 


wrote late this year 

I have 
wonder how 
in freedom of 
deeply 

In a letter to 

er, Harold L. Cross, 

for the American Society 
Editors, lamented over the 
poor news coverage given 
of Rep. Moss’ Subcommittee on G 
Information by the Am 
as a whole 

Your Committee 
to the thinking of 
for freedom of information but 
cludes thi with the war 
freedom of the press, not to 


| other An freedom 


repeatedly had occasion t 


1 


really believe 


how 


many of us 
information, and 
your chairm late this 
ounsel 
spapel 
fact 


ment 


not only 


these sincere 
report 


ill of the 
yt possibly 


lerican 


phere 
If all 

and fre 

unite Ul 

achieve tree 

night. Heretof« 

engaged in wha 

best a defensive 

front. Your Committee urgs 

action by all of the Ameri 

fronts, and we reminded 

history shows that 

freedom you regs 


bloodshed 


action 


sive 
ym all 


mans 


This report respectfully i 1 
the first day of Nov 1956 
The Freedom of Information Comn 
of Sigma Delta Ch 


ember 


V. M. NEWTON 
Chairmar 

DAVID W. HOWE, Publisher, The 
Free Press, Burlington, Vt 

CHARLES DAY, News Director 
tion WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio 

ALVIN E. AUSTIN, Head Dept. of 
Journalism, University of North Dakota 

JAMES K. TOLER, Commercial Ap 
peal Bureau, Jackson, Miss 

ED RAY, Executive Editor, San An 
tonio (Tex.) Express 

THERON C. LIDDLE, Managing Ed 
itor, Deseret News & Telegram Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

BERT STRUBY, Editor, N« & Te 
egraph Macon, Georgia 

CLARK MOLLENHOFF, Washington 
Bureau Des Moines Register. Washing 
ton, D. C 

THEODORE F 
Broadcasting System 

J. ALEX ZEHNER 
Sun Telegraph 

JAMES R. BROOKS, 
Co., Chicago, Il 

ROBERT GRAY, The Houston 
Post 


JR., Tampa 


ota 


KOOP Col imDla 
Washington, D. C 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) 


Ekco Products 


Tex.) 


Personals 


About Members 


Howard L. Cogan has left the U 
Press to join Chrysler Corporation, De 
troit. He previously worked for Station 
WXYZ, Detroit, the Mt. Pleasant (Mich.) 
Times-News, and the Bay City (Mich.) 
Times 

Mare Raizman has been appointed di 
rector of public relations for the Com 
mission on Community Relations of De 
troit. Prior to this change he was editor 
of the Romeo (Mich.) Observer Press 

Jerrold Werthimer will be an instruc 
tor in the news-editorial sequence at 
Northwestern's Medill School of journal 
ism this fall. He taught journalism and 
English for three Boulder 
(Colo.) high school and served as jour 
nalism instructor at Washington State 
college before assuming his present posi 
tion 

Edward M. Pooley, editor of the EI 
Paso Herald Post has been named Texas 
editor of the year and was honored re 
cently at a dinner at the Dallas Statle: 
Hilton hotel. The honor was bestowed by 
the Dallas Chapter of SDX, an annual af 
fair. Pooley was ordered to Dallas by a 
business business con 


the bi: 


nited 


years at 


associate for a 
When he went to 
he was surprised with the honor 

Blair Justice, science writer for the 
Fort Worth Star Telegram, has been voted 
membership into National As 
Science Writers 

James A. Byron, news 
WBAP-TV and WBAP-AM 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
radio stations, has honored by the 
Southwestern Journalism Forum at SMU 
in Dallas for establishing the most 
tanding radio and television news de 
partments in the South. Byron is na 
tional secretary of Sigma Delta Chi and 
a director of the Fort Worth chapter and 
i past president 

John Ellis, a director of the Fort Worth 
Professional chapter, has been appointed 
editor of the Star-Telegram succeeding 
the late James M. North. Ellis had 


managing editor 


ce 


> ol 
\ 


ference inque 
ociation ol 
director of 
and FM the 
television and 


been 


out 


beer 


. 
- 


~~ | 
—— 


EDWARD M. POOLEY 


P =, 
£ 

( _# 
- 


: - 
- 


JOHN ELLIS 


BLAIR JUSTICE JAMES BYRON 
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GREGORY PECK starring in MOBY DICK + A Moulin Production—in Technicolor » Presented by Warner Bros. 


ve | lucing oil for centuries... but 


. that is, until the 


In its hundreds of 


and gallons of crimson 
ith products derived from pe- 
troleum thre miracle of petrochemistry. 

A stellar offspring of the oil industry, petrochemistry 
transforms crude oil into hundreds of petroleum chem- 
als which in turn, become the vital raw materials for 

intless new products of everyday life: Miracle fibres, 
“rubber” paints, and scores of plastics and drugs. 

As a leading member of this dynamic industry, Cities 
Service is now substantially expanding its petrochemi 
cal activities to meet steadily growing demand, and con- 
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tinue petrochemistry’s march toward greater frontiers. 

But this demand for Cities Service products is not 
confined to petrochemicals. It sweeps the spectrum of 
Cities Service fuels and lubricants and echoes in new oil 
reserves and refining facilities, new pipelines and tank- 
ers, new stations and dealers, and constant improvement 
in product quality. 

Or, to put it more simply, it means that bigger and 
bigger things are coming your way from Cities Service 


for nearly half a century, a leader in petroleum progress. 


CITIES ®) SERVICE 


Progress through Service 











1957 SDX Awards Announcement 


The Sigma Delta Chi Awards for Distinguished Service 
in Journalism have been awarded annually since 1932 for 
outstanding achievements in journalism during a calendar 

1 winners are usually announced in April 
ards proper consist of bronze medallions and ac 
plaque S 


NOMINATIONS 


nations for any one of the Sigma Delta Chi Awards 
nay be made by the author or any other party. A nomina 
tion forn 


required and may be secured by writing to the 
address below. Awards are open alike to non-members, men 
and women, and members of Sigma Delta Chi 

February 1, 1957 is the deadline for nominations. Nomina 
tions postmarked on that date will be accepted. Mail or 
express entries to: Victor E. Bluedorn, Director, Sigma 
Delta Chi Awards in Journalism, Suite 856, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


EXHIBITS 


All awards, except those for public service, are offered to 
individuals for specific work done by Americans during the 
calendar year 1956 

Each nomination must be accompanied by an exhibit and 
complete nomination form, filled out by typewriter or print 

Exhibits in press categories should be in scrapbook form, 
measuring not larger than 15 inches by 20 inches, and should 
include clippings. Radio and television reporting exhibits 
should consist of recordings, tapes, or film and a typewrit 
ten summary. Radio or television newswriting exhibits are 
imited to typescripts. Radio public service exhibits should 
consist of recordings (no tapes) with a typewritten sum 
mary. Television public service exhibits should include film 
(if available) and a typewritten summary. Research exhibit 
should consist of manuscript or printed book 

A brief biography of individuals nominated MUST ac 
company all nominations 

A nomination intended for more than one category re 
quires an exhibit for each category 

Each nomination must be clearly marked to show cate 
gory in which it is entered. Several nominations may be 
sent in one package, but each should be identified and ac 
companied by separate nomination form 

All nominations will be acknowledged. Exhibits cannot be 
returned except upon written request at the time entry is 
submitted. Such material will be returned to sender by 
express collect unless other arrangements have been made 
All prize-winning exhibits become the property of Sigma 
Delta Chi 

JUDGING 


The material submitted for consideration for the awards 
will be judged by a jury of veteran and distinguished jour 
nalists. All decisions will be final. Any award may be with 
held in case the judges decide that none of the material sub 
mitted worthy of special recognition 


Awards Categories 
PRESS (General) 


1. General Reporting: For a distinguished example of a 
reporter's work, either a single story, or a series on a re 
lated subject, published during the year, the test being read 
ibility, accuracy and completeness, interest, enterprise and 
resourcefulness of the reporter in overcoming obstacles. 

2. Editorial Writing: For a distinguished example of an 
editor's work, either a single editorial or a series relating to 
the same subject, published during the year; editorials by 
any one writer being limited to three, a series on a single 
topk counting as one entry 

3. Washington Correspondence: For a distinguished ex 
ample of a Washington, D. C. correspondent’s work, eithe 
a single article or dispatch, or a series of articles on the 
ame or related subject matter, published during the year 

4. Foreign Correspondence: For a distinguished example 
of a foreign correspondent’s work, either a single dispatch or 
a series related to the same subject matter, published dur 
ing the year 

5. News Picture: For an outstanding example of a news 
photographer's work, either a single picture, or sequence or 
series of pictures, published during the year; photographs 
by any one person being limited to six, a series on a single 
topic counting as one entry 


6. Editorial Cartoon: For a distinguished example of a 
cartoonist’s work, a single cartoon published during the 
year, the determining qualities being craftsmanship, in 
terest. forcefulness and general worth: cartoons by any one 


person being limited to six 
PRESS (Newspapers) 

7. Public Service in Newspaper Journalism: For an out- 
standing public service rendered by a newspaper in which 
exceptional courage or initiative is displayed in face of op 
position from antisocial forces, political, or other discourag 
ing or hampe ring torces Nominations are to be ac companied 
by a complete file of clippings together with a statement of 
facts concerning the circumstances which prompted the 
newspaper in its undertaking and the results obtained 


PRESS (Magazines) 

8. Magazine Reporting: For a distinguished example of 
current events reporting by a magazine writer, either a 
single article or series related to the same subject, pub 
lished in a magazine of general circulation during the year 

9. Public Service in Magazine Journalism: For an excep- 
tionally noteworthy example of public service rendered edi 
torially or pictorially by a magazine of general circulation, 
special consideration being given to leadership or service 
achieved in the face of antisocial, political or other hamper 
ing forces, other tests being extent of good accomplished, 
enterprise, initiative, and effectiveness of presentation 
through pictures, articles, editorials and other graphic 
means; nominations being accompanied by a complete file 
of clippings together with a statement of facts concerning 
the circumstances which prompted the magazine in its un 
dertaking and the results obtained 


RADIO OR TELEVISION 
10. Radio or Television Newswriting: For a distinguished 
example of newswriting or commentary for radio or tele 
vision; nominations consisting of either a partial or com 
plete script, broadcast or telecast during the year 


RADIO 


11. Radio Reporting: For the most distinguished example 
of spot news reporting of a single news event, scheduled or 
unscheduled, broadcast by radio during the year; exhibits 
consisting of a typewritten summary and recordings o1 
tapes, not exceeding fifteen minutes running time 

12. Public Service in Radio Journalism: For an outstand 
ing example of public service by an individual radio station 
or network through radio journalism, the test being the 
worth of the public service, the effectiveness of the presen 
tation by the station or network, and the unselfish or public 
spirited motives, bearing in mind that the broadcasts must 
be journalistic in nature, not entertainment; commercially 
sponsored radio programs not being eligible unless produced 
and controlled by the broadcasting station; exhibits consist 
ing of disc recordings (no tapes) and a typewritten sum 
mary mentioning running time of exhibit, not to exceed 


fifteen minutes TELEVISION 


13. Television Reporting: For the most distinguished ex- 
ample of spot news reporting of a single news event, sched 
uled or unscheduled, broadcast by television during the 
year; exhibits consisting of typewritten summary and if 
available, a segment or summary of 16 mm. film or kine 
cope, not longer than fifteen minutes 

14. Public Service in Television Journalism: For an out- 
standing example of public service by an individual tele 
vision station or network through television journalism, the 
test being the worth of the public service, the effectiveness 
of the presentation by the station o1 network, and the un 
selfish or public spirited motives, bearing in mind that the 
broadcasts must be journalistic in nature and not entertain 
ment; commercially sponsored programs not being eligible 
unless produced and controlled by the broadcasting station; 
entries consisting of a typewritten summary and if avail 
able, a segment or summary of 16 mm. film or kinescope, 
not longer than fifteen minutes 


RESEARCH 


15. Research About Journalism: For an outstanding in- 
vestigative study about some phase of journalism based 
upon original research, either published or unpublished, 
and completed during the year 
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286 miles an hour—on water! 


World’s fastest boat, the iet Bluebird —top speed 


286 miles an hour, average 


World’s mightiest ship, the Navy’s newest ocean- 
going airfield—U. S. S. Saratoga... 


Maiden voyage of the world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine... 


All the Atlantic Blue Ribbon Winners, from the 
Mauretania to the S. S. United States... 


Iwo-tifths of all the world’s freighters aw 


The race horses and the work horses of the seas 
have one thing in common—SOCONY MOBIL’S master 
touch in lubrication. 


Good reason! When the chips are down 
records are at stake- 


when 
when schedules must be met 

the men who know marine machinery look to 
SOCONY MOBIL for its protection. 

* * * 

Wherever there’s progress in motion—in your car, 
your ship, your plane, your factory, your farmor your 
home— you, too, can look to the leader for lubrication 





SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 


IN LUBRICATION FOR 90 YEARS 


LEADER 
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‘Military Mind’ Is Factor 
In Covering Pentagon 


(Continued from page 


view, the recent record 
one. To be fully effective 
inform exist at the 


Despite 


must 
kle down 
Sec 


followed 


conference record 
Wilson has not 


through on 


ood press 
retary 
public information prob 


like the 


he has displayed in 


1 anything dete! 


othe 


HIS has cost him, and the Admin 
istration, far more dearly than any 
‘~wsman. We had 
? 


of stories out of Pentagon 


have no shortage 
Sut, as 
lieves the Eisenhower de 
is a lot better than its 
made it 


one who be 


pro 


irchitects have 


lense gram 
appear, it Is 
interesting to speculate on how much 
political grief the Administration 
e spared itself through ar 
ve Pentagon information policy. 
aspects of Pentagon reporting 

‘ial mention: 
irst concerns inter-service Tri 
which has always existed to a 
xtent but never so much as 
This 
is produced a lot of copy, 
sight. While 
ostrich like 


publicity exacerbates the 


fication. internecine 

he end is not in 
some fficials hold the 
view that 
problem, Pentagon correspondents 
that in 


are 


prete! believe 


reporting it 
intelligently they rendering an 
public The 
the services differ affect all 
Americans, and 


much publ 


important service issues 


on which 


warrant at least as 
discussion as the press 
has so 


But 


far insured. 
pitfall awaits the 


reporte! he 


dange1 us 
find him 
with 


compro 


may 


rievably identified one 
another, thereby 
ability to report accurately 
s of the situation 


Interested and intelligent 


any, or 


ndents are bound to develop 
f their own, but if they are 
will shun anything that 

yf partisan activity. 
Sec 1, there is the question of mil 
The 


this problem 


itary rity Pentagon corre 


spondent meets 

day t is at the 
troubles. No one 
what goes on in 
the national 


but reasonable men can and do dif 


every 
of his 


doubts that some of 


root of most 


Pentagon ought in 


interest remain secret: 


fer—often violently—on just where to 


draw the line 


EFENSE officials are fond of point 
ing out that the Russians can pick 


y American newsstand the 


2? ) 


intel 
obtain 
At one 
of his press conferences, President Ei 


that U. S 


pains to 


k information 
] 
i 


igence 1S at great 


from behind the iron curtain 


senhower expressed concern that we 
talking too much about too 
armament details. His 
this matter 
measure for the 
security 


were 


many strong 


feelings in account in 


large tightening of 


restrictions in Pentagon 


This problem, and Pentagon’s ef 


forts toward a solution, has excited 


many editors and stimulated the in 


terest of several Congressional com 
mittees, notably the Moss subcommit 
tee. To Pentagon correspondents, who 
live at its vortex, the problem is a 
working condition to which they 


perforce adjusted 


have 


Full discussion of the security ques 
run into thousands of 
but the reflections of one Pen 


tagon reporter may be 


tion could 
words, 
worth offering 
as a curiosity: 
First, that it 
easier to list instances where 
out of 
aged the 
cite 


would probably be 
officials 
dam 
than to 


which a 


their own mouths, have 


national security, 


many cases in 


news 
real harm 
that 
their 


porters the resulting improvement in 


story did 
Sec ond 


overcome 


if more officials could 
deep distrust of re 


working relationships would go 


toward easing the securit) 


long way 
problem 
Third, 


to grapple 


that the 
with 


Pentagon's efforts 
this 


various 


and 
directives, 


problem, 
even codify it in 
unnecessarily bumbling 
Wilson’s famous 
of March 29, 1955, in which he 
his security officers to 
submitted 


has been 
Secretary directive 
told 
determine 
whether copy would “con 
stitute a constructive contribution,” is 
point. It is worth 
Wilson admitted this impor 
document drafted without 


his having sought the counsel of any 


a case In 
that Mi 
tant 


noting 
was 


professional journalist 


KNOW many journalists prefer it 
that way, taking an “it’s his problem, 
let him 


ing to be 


handle it” attitude, or fear 
party to anything that 
smacks of control. Ordinarily I would 
agree, but there is a substantive ques 
tion of national security involved 
here, and I believe a responsible press 
must cooperate if asked to do so 
Sure, we can do without any 


from Mr. Wilson: but I 


much if, in this case at 


help 
doubt 


least 


very 
he can 


get very far without us 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates Situations Wanted 08 per 
ninimum charge $1.00 


other 





word 
Help Wanted and all 
classifications .15 per word 
charge $2.00. Display classified at 
display rates. Blind box number 
tion, add charge for three All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or comr sions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering 
them as follows 


E. Wacker 


minimun 
regular 

identifica- 

words 


blind ad please address 
Box Number. Tue QuiLt, 35 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Monthly job market letter, with list of avai 
able jobs and nationwide employment cond 
tions. Bill McKee Birch Personnel, 59 E 
Madison, Chicago, Illinois 


LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER? Send for our 
free brochure which tells how we can pro- 
mote and distribute your book. Ask for book- 
let QL. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31, New York 


SITUATION WANTED 


J-grad, emphasis international 

SDX, KTA, graduate Switzerland 

desires reportorial Weekly, rewrite 

experience. Photography knowledge. Relocate 

travel. Veteran, 24 iarried, no children. Box 
Boston 2. Mass 


EDITORIAL RESEARCHER desires 
Can furnish clear 
QuILI 

P Information Officer, 23, \ l 
r discharge March. Journalism 
4 Native New Yorker. Four years of news- 
paper writing experience. Has written for 
television and radio. Seeks ob in public 
relations, newspaper, television or radio. Box 
1139, THe Quriu 

CONFIDENT NEWS EXECUTIVE challenges 
any publisher he can build circulatior 

tige for newspaper with potential field 
take over news < 

bonus basis Gu: 
Tre Ovi 
FEATURES per- 
onalities Ww will 1 cat ilso 
Free lance mn word bas ox THE 
QUILI 

REPORTER, young d_ skille« n writir 
editing, sho rg 

tion. Small 

perience 

ried, SDX 

Richfield, Dayton 10, O} 


HELP WANTED 


EDITOR WANTED—Strong promotionally- 
oriented trade association in sports field seeks 
editor for expanding magazine. Experience in 
or knowledge of 

but not essential or surate 
with experience. Age 2 5 rite details 
including experience and salary desired. Box 
1141, THe Qui 

NEWS REPORTER-EDITOR for leading 
weekly magazine in marketing field. One of 
the fastest ways known to get ahead in ad- 
vertising. Must know writing. Have aptitude 
for gathering and interpreting news. Young 
man 25 or under preferred—a beginning job 
Location Chicago. Write fully and confiden- 
tially about experience, education, personal 
data and avocational interests. Box 1142, Tue 
QUILL 


developments 
study in 


posit on 


position 
reports 30x 1136, THE 


rece ve 
grad- 


pres- 
Will 
jepartment on low salary- 
sarantee result 3ox 1138 


ment 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Nationally-known food 


processing company needs outstand- 


midwest 


ing man to assist in company’s pub- 
lic relations program. Must be ex- 
perienced man with personality to 
work with management, capable of 
making sound judgments. Must be 
facile writer. Require careerist for 
long-term program. State complete 
background, salary requirement. Box 


1137, THe Quit. 
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The Cream Always 


YOR MANY YEARS railroad spokesmen have 
I vigorously contended that trucks “skim off the 
cream” of traffic. Just recently a widely distributed 
publication of a major rail line said: “Highway car- 
riers skim off the cream. The fact that the average ton- 
mile revenue of highway carriers is approximately 
four times that of the railroads indicates the extent 
to which these carriers seek the higher rate type of 
traffic between important terminal points.” 


Does it? 


Or does it, rather, indicate that the inherent qual- 
ities of truck transport—door-to-door delivery, dis- 
patch, and lower loss and damage, among others 
make truck service ideal for certain kinds of traffic 


which is basically high-rated? 


Take less-carload business, for example. It carries 
the highest rates. Railroads are not geared to handle 
it physically, and historically they have lost money 


attempting to compete for this business—total annual 


an 
JM 


art’ 
ad bl 


ao 


Comes Io The Top 


losses running into millions of dollars out of pocket 
many years. Trucks physically are best able to handle 
this kind of traffic. Maybe you could call this “cream” 
for trucks but it is sour milk for railroads. 


Or take coal, or any one of a dozen low-rated 
commodities. Railroads, again for inherent reasons. 
can haul this traffic and do very well indeed on the 


profit side. For them it would be “cream.” Trucks, 
except in special situations, aren't as closely tailored 
to this kind of hauling as are the rails, and such 


traffic would not be “cream” for trucks. 


Whether traffic is “cream” or not “cream” depends 
upon the shipper’s needs and the carrier’s ability 
to meet them efficiently and economically, not 
whether it is high-rate or low-rate traffic. 


‘ 


Moreover, each carrier’s “cream” tends to rise to 


the top—carriers generally get that business which 


they can do the best job of handling. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 


If You’ve Got It... A Truck Brought It! 
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What is your stake in Editor & Publisher? 


Whether you're involved in the newspaper bus 


ness directly in publishing, writing, adve 
lising, circulation, production . or indirect] 

as an advertiser or public relations man 
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